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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS irrseex 


ON SHAPING CHAOS 


‘* Perhaps, indeed, that is the only meaning of life : 
a thousand years : 


r AKING up my pen to write these Notes, which for so 
[i and so brilliantly have been written by Herbert 
Furst, I feel that there is something entirely apposite in 
quoting this article of his esthetic creed from one of his early 
books—an acknowledgment of the influence which that profound 
yet playful intellect has had on my own thinking about art matters. 
Naturally, as a different 
personality with my 
own highly individual- 
ized viewpoint and per- 
sonal mannerisms of 
expression, I must be 
a new Perspex. The 
whole meaning of art 
remains fundamentally 
personaland individual: 
that is what gives it 
its infinite variety and 
unending joy. The 
critic’s duty is to go 
adventuring among 
pictures, sculpture, 
craftsmanship,so-called 
“‘fine ’’ and so-called 
“applied ” art (which 
is sometimes finer), 
trying with as catholic 
a taste as possible and 
in the light of his 
knowledge and expe- 
rience to understand 
what each artist is 
doing—what piece of 
chaotic nature he has 
chosen to put into the 
Kosmos within the bor- 
ders of his frame or 
the confines of his 
material, and how he 
has chosen to impose 
order upon it. The 
critic’s temperament 
inevitably selects what 
it enjoys. And forth- 
with those things so 
enjoyed cause him to 
pursue anew this shap- 
ing of chaos into Kos- 
mos; not, this time 
of nature into pictures, 
but of pictures them- 
selves into an ordered 
world of words and 
ideas. In that Kos- 
mos the lover of art, 
the connoisseur, the 
collector, finds the clue 
which enables him to 
grasp mentally that 
elusive thing, Beauty ; whilst that ubiquitous person who “‘ knows 
nothing about art, but knows what he likes ’’ may be enabled, if 
the laziness of his mind permit, to establish his liking on reason 
as well as on blind instinct. 

All that is an apologia for criticism. 

Any one moment, in London at least, offers a quite bewildering 
chaos from which the critic may create his Kosmos. As I write 
there are at least half a dozen exhibitions of outstanding import- 
ance, covering practically the whole field of art over a number of 
centuries, with such a strong choice of contemporary work that 
every taste can be catered for. Faced by that embarras de richesse, 
the difficulty is to be gourmet and not gourmand. This is easier 
in the small galleries catering for the discriminating patron where 


MAN IN A TOP HAT 





Painted when he was only twenty-four, this portrait, in its monumental 
simplicity, reveals a further potentiality of this master of landscape it is linked with the 


From the Fine Arts Society Exhibition 


! the achievement of ‘ Beauty’ lasting a moment, a century, 
the shaping of a certain circumscribed chaos into a certain circumscribed Kosmos.” 


the exigencies of wall space limit the selection. Thus it is more 
possible to be gourmet at the Leicester Galleries or the Leger than 
before the serried hundreds of pictures at the New English 
Exhibition at the R.B.A. Galleries or when confronted by the 
almost terrifying menu of war-time fare provided by the War 
Artists’ Exhibition at Burlington House. 

This vast spectacle, 
fascinating and catholic 
as it is, gluts the appe- 
tite. It becomes the 
epitome of contempor- 
ary art, for when the 
War Artists’ Advisory 
Committee was estab- 
lished in 1939 “to 
make an artistic record 
of the war in all its 
aspects” it rightly 
threw a wide net and 
secured the services of 
very many of the vital 
men and women in 
British painting. A 
gesture in patronage 
this, during a period 
which might otherwise 
have been disastrous 
for the artists. Viewed 
merely as economics, 
therefore, it was an 
altogether admirable 
idea, for during the 
recurring madness of 
war it remains one link 
with sanity that art 
should somehow be kept 
alive. Viewed from 
other standpoints, the 
scheme is not quite so 
happy. The mobiliz- 
ation of art under the 
State, its bondage to the 
Ministry of Informa- 
tion, its implication of 
propaganda: so many 
elements enter into the 
transaction which seri- 
ously interfere with 
that fundamental of 
all art: that it have 
free play. And it 
surely should be play. 
This information busi- 
ness comes too nearly 
into the category of 
work, especially when 


By RICHARD PARKES} ‘BONINGTON 


grim purposefulness of 
war. Even in_ the 
foreword of the catalogue there is a word of warning, and, one 
hopes, of faintly sad understanding of the function of art : 

‘* As a record of war they can hardly compete in vividness 
with the documentary film, or in fullness of fact with the camera. 
The Committee was throughout conscious of this limitation, and 
conscious also that compared to the pictures of war in illustrated 
magazines their commissions would look rather tame.” 

Happily their choice of artists in many instances rendered 
this hinted apology unnecessary. Those instances were where 
the picture gives the feeling that though the artist had been 
given the utmost freedom of choice he or she would have been 
likely to have gone to just that particular piece of ‘* circumscribed 
chaos" for a subject. To some men, especially among the 2 
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moderns, war and the vast and terrible dynamics of war, was a 
release of their individualities. Marinetti, in his manifesto on 
Futurism, urged this in days long before horror became our daily 
food. Here on the walls of Burlington House, walls which in 
the days when Marinetti wrote his bombast were still pools of 
quietude where park-like landscapes dozed between portraits of 
be-diamonded duchesses, where Society came to contemplate 
itself gregariously assembled, there is now enough violence to 
gratify the most explosive of Latin pamphleteers. 

The underlying motive of this enormous artistic output— 
more than 5,000 pictures have been commissioned, a veritable 
orgy of State patronage !—being one of recording history rather 
than pure esthetic, reputations have been enhanced but seldom 
made by the recurring Exhibitions. But it is fascinating to see 
how perfectly the subject has suited certain men. 

Graham Sutherland, for example, whose treatment of land- 
scape in his characteristic technique of explosive colour had so 
often shocked the traditionally minded, is entirely at home among 
the tortured shapes and violent colours of blitzed London. The 
twisted steel of lift-shafts lit by flames seems so much more 
suitable for his brush than that “‘ Sunset between Hedges "’ which 
caused so much heart-searching in pre-war years. Furnaces and 
foundries provide him with that technical problem of uniting the 
highest light with the strongest colour which a century ago was 
Turner’s ideal and achievement. Comparative formlessness no 
longer matters. A world which had become almost without 
form and void but singularly explosive gives itself into his hands : 
a technique too dynamic for hedgerows proves singularly appro- 
priate for hell. 

The same thing is true of the work of both John Piper and 
Henry Moore. Piper’s genius had always made vividly coloured 
debris of the most respectable architecture, and when the archi- 
tecture obligingly made itself into vividly coloured debris it literally 
posed for his genius. He had always specialized on detached 
walls, picking them out from buildings to which they belonged, 
lighting them with romantic light which, until he put it in his 
pictures, never was on sea or land. The war came, and walls 
detached themselves, lighted themselves with unnatural illumina- 
tion, apparently for his benefit. Henry Moore, again, disdaining 
colour in his sculptor’s search for significant form and tumbling 
his figures about in incredible attitudes was no fit company for 
the gracefully posed plutocracy of the Academy walls. Hey 
presto! He is presented with a lightless underworld of swathed 
figures and heaped forms in the shelters beneath the city, or can 
turn to the coalmines where equally colourless but purely formal 
creatures await his art. 

One painter whose work found surprising visions of beauty 
in this chaos of war was Eric Ravilious. From the cockpits of 
aeroplanes flying through the darkness-made-visible of the cold 
Northern Lights, he found subjects splendidly suited to that 
spatial rhythm which he had made particularly his own, a rhythm 
of interwoven lines and delicate colour wherein the air itself took 
on visual dimensions, those dimensions of which one is so imme- 
diately conscious during flight. His death in a plane accident 
over Iceland was one of the great losses to contemporary art. His 
pictures will be his memorial as long as men love beauty. 

In this thousand-picture Exhibition there is much that one 
would wish to single out. I feel that it overreaches itself, and 
would have preferred a much smaller show and therein greater 
selectivity. That some individual artists (not necessarily the best) 
have more than fifty works on exhibit, overloads the walls and 
ruins the balance. One one-man show is excellent, but a dozen 
one-man shows should not happen together in a single exhibition. 
That is a Roman feast demanding application of the feather. 

There is something faintly amusing in the fact that one goes 
from the violated sacro-sanctity of Burlington House to an 
Exhibition of the New English in search of quietude. The New 
English has in the history of British Art provided the pioneers, 
the rebels, the younger generation knocking at the door. To-day 
it leadeth us beside the still waters. Here in Suffolk Street the 
cattle doze amid pleasantly impressionistic landscapes, friends of 
the artists gaze serenely from the cheerfully coloured canvases, 
flowers nod sumptuously from expensive vases, well-furnished 
and highly polished interiors remind us of days before the uphol- 
stery faded and the charlady left to do well-paid war work. The 
appearance in one picture of a barrage balloon is almost a vul- 
garity as it once would have been on the walls of the Royal 
Academy. Philip Connard has a still-life with two plaice on a 
plate and a lemon couchant. Two plaice and a lemon: could 
romance, could nostalgia go further ? 

Perhaps these things did restore my soul. In catholic reaction 
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from the kind of “ circumscribed chaos ’’ of the war artists one 
enjoyed anew Rothenstein’s portraits, Lady Patricia Ramsay's 
rhythmic magnolias, or two finely designed and beautifully 
lighted landscapes by Frank Ormrod, Dunlop’s river scenes and 
Jowett’s luminous water studies. 
“* This will go onward the same, 
Though dynasties pass,”’ 

Hardy has said—not so certain a truth in these days of the atomic 
bomb. But, eternal or démodé, one may be forgiven some 
surprise that its demonstration falls to the lot of the New English. 

In the inner room is another Exhibition under the title, ‘‘ The 
Londoner’s England,’’ which, apart altogether from its zsthetic 
and topographical interest (both pleasantly high), brings us up 
against another facet of the question of patrons and art apprecia- 
tion. It consists of one hundred and twenty pictures recording 
London and the Home Counties in continuance of the scheme 
inaugurated by the Pilgrim’s Trust. The Pilgrims having, after 
the manner of their kind, moved on, four London brewers are 
financing the scheme under the auspices of the Central Institute 
of Art and Design. The idea is that the resultant pictures are 
to be hung in “ pubs,” and changed from time to time so as to 
interest the customers in art as well as ale. Anything which 
encourages an interest in art is obviously good—good for the artist, 
good for culture generally—so we welcome the generous gesture 
of the brewers. If I have doubts about the success of the venture 
they rise from a certain innate pessimism about the reaction of 
Tom, Dick and Harry and their feminine equivalents. I fear 
that in the pub the darts will still mean more than the arts, despite 
the noble efforts of young men who feel called to the astonished 
bar to recite poetry or act T. S. Eliot, or the most altruistic inten- 
tions of the brewers. In an interesting experiment to introduce 
art to the troops we discovered that an occasional abstract or 
over-simplified work created an excited interest which the most 
charming topographical landscape could not equal; and one 
wonders whether, if this pub experiment is to be made, a little 
of these shock tactics might not be well. Otherwise there is the 
danger that, say, Charles Ginner with quiet street scenes in his 
Camden Town manner will excite no more concern in a public- 
house bar than the lurid advertisement of somebody’s cider or 
non-existent cocktail-gin which normally break the wall. I fear 
that art in our present state of culture remains a matter for the 
connoisseur, and that its particular function of making us aware 
of the beauty or excitement of nature demands an atmosphere 
where such magic can work. 

So the gourmet of art finds himself back in those more inti- 
mate galleries with which London is so richly endowed. A score 
of pictures on the walls of a room enable him to isolate his sensa- 
tions, give him the chance to appreciate precisely just what 
circumscribed piece of nature an artist has shaped into just what 
kind of Kosmos. So at the Leicester Gallery we can appreciate 
the quiet craftsmanship of Henry Lamb, whereas his pictures as 
official war artist in Burlington House are shouted down by their 
noisy neighbours. Moreover, his type of art does not really lend 
itself to war. In war-art the circumscription is imposed upon 
him. Yet, when one has said this, it is a soldier piece called 
‘‘ Drumming Up ” which catches the eye at the Leicester Gallery, 
the forms of the group of soldiers making an excellent design. 
But he is obviously truly happy when he deals with children or 
with simple folk. His “ Rural Incident” is a delight: a group 
of children leaning over a two-arched bridge so momentarily right 
in its shapes and light and colour that one might well exclaim : 
“* Perhaps this indeed is the only meaning of life, the achievement 
of Beauty lasting a moment.” 

In the adjoining rooms one can isolate (to use again the term 
dear to the physicist) the highly individual drawing of William 
Roberts and the sculpture of Cora Gordine. Roberts’ work has 
always been built on the formula which he himself invented in 
days when Vorticism was a power in the land, so that one is certain 
to like it intensely or dislike it thoroughly. His art is pure manner- 
ism. These figures created from cylinders prove how magnifi- 
cently wrong Cezanne was when he claimed that all nature could 
be rendered in basic forms of solid geometry. By pushing that 
theory to its logical conclusion Roberts creates a too-orderly 
Kosmos, amusing enough, but so stressful of its own purely 
formal elements that the élan vital is all but lost. Reynolds once 
said that all art is ‘‘ Notions about Nature,”’ an utterance so simple 
and so final that it ranks him with that unpopular young man in 
Dickens who spoiled a good discussion about “‘ blood ’”’ by saying 
that he “‘ would rather be knocked down by a man with blood 
than picked up by one without.”” William Roberts tends to have 

(Continued on page 307) 
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CHA’NO-vYU-—THE JAPANESE TEA CEREMONY 


BY VICTOR RIENAECKER 


“* What is it, the thing called Cha-no-yu ? 
It’s the voice of the wind 
Among pine-trees painted in sumi.’’ * 
* Indian Ink: JOSHINSAI. 


O institution has influenced the art and 
N culture of the Japanese people during 

the last few centuries more than “ the 
thing called Cha-no-yu,’’ or the Tea-cere- 
mony. Without understanding the spirit of it, it 
is nearly impossible to appreciate the art and 
culture of Japan.t The word “Cha-no-yu,” is 
made up of three characters : cha or tea, no or of, 
making tea a possessive, and yu or hot-water. 
Thus the term means tea’s hot-water or the hot- 
water of tea. Cha-no-yu, as now practised, is 
based on the principles of the Zen sect of Buddh- 
ism. The actual origin of the modern cult is 
generally ascribed to the priest Eisai, who in 1191 
brought back from China some tea seed which 
was planted on Seburiyama in Kyushu in Southern 
Japan. Some of it was later cultivated in Kyoto. 
The Zen Buddhists practised intense physical aus- 
terity and the most concentrated mental discipline. 
Thus they aimed at complete spiritual realization ; 
and bowls of tea were found to greatly help the 
monks to maintain mental alertness. 

It was some two hundred years later or more 
that Néami originated the style of Cha-no-yu 
known as Shoin tencha, in which tea was served in 
a rather large room. It was a highly formal style 
tending to luxury and laying stress on decorative details. About 
this time the Tea-master, Shuké, instituted what was called the 
Séan style, which was an abbreviated form of the Shoin tencha 
ceremony. It was based on the principle of Zen, which aimed at 
refined simplicity. These two forms of Cha-no-yu were com- 





CHA-SEKI and Garden in the Compound of 
Ninnaji Omuro, Kyoto 


PART I 





A CHA-SEKI (TEA HOUSE) in the garden of Baron Sumitomo in Kyoto. 

Tranquillity dwells in it as the shimmering light, filtered through the leaves of 

the trees, falls upon it, creating interesting masses of light and shadow. 
apparently casual effect is planned with the utmost care 


The 


bined about a century later by Sen-no-Sayeki (1521-1591), a 
Zen monk, who is better known as Rikyu, which is his Court 
name adopted later. Rikyu was one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, Tea-master ; and it was he who devised the procedure 
of the ceremony as it was practised subsequently. Cha-no-yu 
throve in the XVIth and succeeding centuries ; and it has con- 
tinued practically unaltered until modern times. 

With Rikyu as its enthusiastic exponent, the Tea-ceremony 
found favour with the famous Ashikaga Shogun, and such other 
military leaders as Oda Nobunaga (who committed suicide in 
1582), and Toyotomi Hideyoshi at the end of the XVIth century. 
Many powerful feudal lords became its ardent devotees; and 
the ideals of the cult soon began to exert their influence upon all 
aspects of zsthetic taste, upon architecture, landscape gardening, 
calligraphy, painting, the applied arts, interior decoration and 
social etiquette. 

The tea-plant, a native of southern China, was known from 
very early times to Chinese botany and medicine. It is alluded 





NIJIRI-GUCHI (crawling-in entrance) Prof. sg Harada’s Cha- 


Seki, Tokyo 
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SCROLL OF CALLIGRAPHY hanging in the Tokunoma of a 
Cha-seki in Tsusen-in of Shinju-an Daitokuji, Kyoto 


to in the Chinese Classics under the various names of ‘* Ton,”’ 
“* Tseh,"’ ‘* Chung,” “‘ Kha,"’ and “‘ Ming,’’ and was highly prized 
for possessing the virtues of “ relieving fatigue, delighting the 
soul, strengthening the will, and repairing the eyesight.’’ It 
was not only drunk but also applied externally in the form of 
paste to alleviate rheumatic pains. The Taoists claimed it as an 
important ingredient of the elixir of immortality. 

Tea has had its several periods and schools. Its evolution may 
be roughly divided into three main stages : Boiled Tea, Whipped 
Tea, and Steeped Tea. The Cake tea which was boiled, the 
Powdered tea which was whipped, and the Leaf tea which was 
steeped, correspond to the three distinct emotional impulses of 
the T’ang, the Sung, and the Ming dynasties of China respectively. 
Borrowing the much-abused terminology of art-classification, the 
first might be designated the Classic, the second the Romantic, 
and the third the Naturalistic school of Tea. 

In China, by the [Vth and Vth centuries, tea was the favourite 
beverage of the inhabitants of the Yangtse-Kiang valley. It was 
probably about this time that the modern ideograph “‘ Cha ’’ was 
coined, evidently a corruption of the classic ‘“‘ Tou.’’ The poets 
of the southern dynasties described tea as “the froth of the 
liquid jade.’”” Emperors would bestow some rare concoction of 
the leaves on their high ministers as a reward for special services. 
The leaves were steamed, crushed in a mortar, made into a 
cake, and then boiled together with rice, ginger, salt, orange 
peel, spices, milk, and sometimes onions. This method of 
preparation obtains at the present day among Thibetans and 
various Mongolian tribes, who make a kind of syrup of these 
ingredients. The modern use of slices of lemon by the Russians, 
to whom tea was introduced by the Chinese caravansaries, may 
be a survival of these ancient customs. 

It was the high civilization of the T’ang dynasty which gave 
such an impetus to the tea-cult and led to its final idealization in 
later times. The poet Luwuh, in VIIIth century, was the first great 
apostle of tea. He was born in an age when Buddhism, Taoism, 
and Confucianism sought a mutual synthesis. The pantheistic 
symbolism of the time attempted to mirror the Universal in the 
Particular. Luwuh saw in the Tea-ceremony a method of 
realizing the same harmony and order which was believed to reign 
throughout Nature. In his celebrated work, the “‘ Chaking ”’ 
(The Holy Scripture of Tea), he formulated a Code of Tea ; 
and, ever since, he has been worshipped as the tutelary god of 
Chinese tea-merchants. The ‘“ Chaking” consists of three 
volumes and ten chapters. In the first chapter Luwuh treats of 
the nature of the tea-plant, in the second of the implements for 
gathering the leaves, in the third of the selection of the leaves. 
According to him, the best quality leaves must have “ creases like 
the leather boots of Tartar horsemen, curl like the dewlap of a 
mighty bullock, unfold like a mist rising out of a ravine, gleam 
like a lake touched by a zephyr, and be wet and soft like fine earth 
newly swept by rain.’’ The fourth chapter is devoted to the 
enumeration and description of the twenty-four articles of the 
tea-equipment, beginning with the tripod brazier and ending 
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with the bamboo cabinet for containing the utensils. Luwuh 
had a predilection for Taoist symbolism. It is interesting 
to observe in this connection the influence of tea on Chinese 
ceramics. The “ Celestial” porcelain, as is well known, 
had its origin in an attempt to reproduce the exquisite shade 
of jade, resulting, in the T’ang dynasty, in the pale blue 
glaze of the south and the white glaze of the north. Luwuh 
considered blue the ideal colour for the Cake-tea, because it 
lent additional greenness to the beverage, whereas white 
porcelain made the tea look pinkish and unappetizing. 
Later, when the Tea-masters of the Sung period used Pow- 
dered tea, they preferred the heavy type of blue-black or 
dark brown bowl. The succeeding Mings, for their Steeped 
tea, returned to the white porcelain wares. In the fifth 
chapter of ‘‘ Chaking,’”” Luwuh carefully describes the method 
of making tea. He eliminates all ingredients except salt, 
and dwells on the much-discussed question of the choice 
of water, adding precise directions for boiling it. According 
to him, the mountain spring is the best, and river and well 
water come next in the order of excellence. The boiling 
of the water is in three stages: “‘ the first boil is when the 
little bubbles like the eyes of fishes swim on the surface ; the 
second boil is when the bubbles are like crystal beads rolling 
in a fountain ; and the third boil is when the billows surge 
wildly in the kettle.”* The Cake-tea is roasted before the 
fire until it becomes * ‘soft like a baby’s arm”’ and then reduced 
to powder between pieces of fine paper. Salt is put - 

the first boil, the tea in the second. At the third boil, 
dipperful of cold water is poured into the kettle to settle 
the leaves and revive the “ youth of the water.” Then the 
beverage is poured into the bowls and drunk. It was of such a 
beverage that Lotung, a T’ang poet, wrote: ‘“* The first cup 
moistens my lips and throat, the second cup breaks my loneliness, 





YOKEN TEMMOKU TEA BOWL 
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THE JAPANESE TEA CEREMONY. 





TEA BOWL by NInse! 
Imperial Household Museum, Tokyo 


the third cup searches my barren entrails but to find therein some 
five thousand volumes of old ideographs. The fourth cup 
raises a slight perspiration—all the wrong of life passes away 
through my pores. At the fifth cup I am purified ; the sixth cup 
calls me to the realms of the immortals. The seventh cup—ah ! 
but I could take no more! I only feel the breath of cool wind 
that rises in my sleeves. Where is Horaisan?* Let me ride on 
this sweet breeze and waft me thither.’’” The remaining chapters 
of the “‘ Chaking ”’ criticize the vulgarity of the ordinary methods 
of tea-drinking ; and there is included an historical account of 
some of the most illustrious Tea-masters, and the famous tea- 
plantations of China, as well as the possible variations of the Tea- 
ceremony together with illustrations of the utensils used, which 
last are unfortunately lost. 

In the Sung dynasty Whipped tea came into fashion and 
created the second school of tea. The leaves were ground to fine 
powder in a small stone mill, and the preparation was beaten up 
in hot water with a whisk made of split bamboo. This process 
led to certain changes in the tea-equipment prescribed by Luwuh. 
Salt was discarded. The enthusiasm of the Sung people for tea- 
drinking knew no bounds. Epicures vied with each other in 
discovering subtle varieties of tea; and regular competitions 
were held to decide upon their merits. The Emperor Kiasung 
(1101-1124), who was too great an artist to be a conventionally 
minded monarch, lavished his treasure on the acquisition of the 
choicest species. He himself wrote a dissertation on twenty 
kinds of tea, among which he describes the “‘ white tea ” as being 
the rarest and finest. 

The tea-ideal of the Sungs differed from the T’angs even 


as their philosophy of life differed. They sought to 
actualize what their predecessors had merely tried to 
symbolize. To the Neo-Con- 


fucian mind the cosmic law 
was not simply reflected in 
the phenomenal world, but the 
phenomenal world was itself 
the cosmic law. Eons were 
but moments, Nirvana always 
within immediate reach. The 
Taoist conception that immor- 
tality lay in the process of 
eternal change permeated all 
their modes of thought. It was 
the doing, not the deed, which 
was regarded as significant. 
It was the completing, not the 
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completion, which was really vital. Man thus came face to face 
with the basic law of Nature ; and a new meaning attached itself 
to the art of life. The Tea-ceremony changed from a mere 
poetical pastime into a serious method of self-realization. Wangyu- 
cheng eulogized tea as “‘ flooding his soul like a direct appeal, 
that its delicate bitterness reminded him of the after-taste of a 
good counsel’’. Sotumpa wrote of the strength of the immaculate 
purity in tea which defied corruption as a truly virtuous man. 
Among the Buddhists, the Southern Zen sect, which incorporated 
much Taoist doctrine, formulated their own tea-drinking ritual. 
The monks gathered before the image of Bodhi Dharma and 
drank out of a single bowl with the profound formality of a holy 
sacrament. This simple Zen ritual finally developed into the 
Tea-ceremony of Japan in the XVth century. 

The sudden attack by the Mongol hordes in the XIIIth 
century, which resulted in the devastation and conquest of China 
under the barbarous rule of the Yuan Emperors, destroyed most 
of the fine fruits of the Sung culture. The native dynasty of 
the Mings which attempted re-nationalization in the middle of 
the XVth century was much harassed by internal troubles, and 
in the XVIIth century China again fell under the alien rule of 
the Manchus. Manners and customs changed. The Powdered 
tea was entirely forgotten. A certain Ming commentator is at 
a loss to describe the shape of the tea whisk mentioned in one of 
the Sung classics. Tea was then prepared by simply steeping 
the leaves in hot water in a bowl or cup. All the elegance and 
romance of the T’ang and Sung ceremonials was discarded. 

Japan, which has always followed closely in the footsteps of 
Chinese civilization, has known the history of tea in all its three 
stages. As early as the year 729, we learn that the Emperor 
Shomu gave tea to one hundred monks at his palace in Nara. The 
leaves were probably imported by Japanese ambassadors to the 
T’ang Court and prepared in the way then in fashion there. In 
801, the monk Saicho brought back some seeds and planted them 
in the province of Yeisan. Many famous tea-gardens were 
designed in the succeeding centuries. Sung tea reached Japan 
in 1191, with the return of Yeisaizenji, who went to China to 
study the Southern School of Zen Buddhism. The new seeds 
which he carried home were successfully planted in several 
places, one of which, the Uji district near Kyoto, still retains the 
reputation for producing the best teain the world. The Southern 
Zen philosophy spread with great rapidity, and with it the tea- 
ritual and the tea-ideal of the Sung. By the XVth century, under 
the patronage of the Shogun, Ashikaga-Yoshimasa, the Tea- 
ceremony is fully constituted as an independent and secular 
observance. Since then the tea-cult became firmly established in 
Japan. 

In the Japanese Tea-ceremony we see the symbol of their 
national spirit and ideals. Teaism became the religion of the 
whole art of life. It grew to be the occasion for the worship of 
purity and refinement, a sacred function at which the host and his 
guests joined to produce the highest conception of the mundane. 
The tea-room was regarded as an oasis in the dreary waste of 
existence, where weary travellers could meet “‘ to drink from the 
common spring of art-appreciation.”” The ceremony was, in fact, an 
improvised drama whose plot was woven about the drinking of the 
tea, the significant arrangement of flowers, and the subject-matter 
of the hanging paintings that played an essential part in the ritual, 
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where “ not a colour was to disturb the tone of the room, not a 
sound to mar the rhythm of things, not a gesture to obtrude on 
the harmony, not a word to break the unity of the surroundings.’’* 
Japanese Teaism has been described as ‘‘a cult founded on the 
adoration of the beautiful among the sordid facts of everyday 
existence. It inculcates the ideal of mutual charity, the roman- 
ticism of the social order. It is essentially a worship of the 
Imperfect.”® By the “‘ worship of the Imperfect ’’ is meant the 
appreciation and perception of all sorts of excellences and beauties 
hidden within the ordinary and the insignificant. 

No appurtenances have been more prized than the vessels of 
pottery used in the Tea-ceremony. Many of the great Tea- 
masters were themselves potters, as well as painters and calli- 
graphists. The famous “seven Kilns of Eushin”’ produced a 
special type of ware for the Tea-ceremony, rather rough in finish 
and generally without decoration. To the Japanese connoisseur 
a fine tea-jar (Cha-ire) was almost priceless. The Cha-ire most 
esteemed are the old hard Seto ware, almost black in appearance, 
most of them attributed to Toshiro, who founded the industry in 
the XIIIth century. They are usually kept fastened up in little 
brocade bags. The tea-bowl (Cha-wan) is generally of a rather 
porous clay, covered with a soft, cream-like glaze. This material 
was found to be the best non-conductor of heat, preserving the 
temperature of the tea without itself becoming unbearable to the 
hand, while the soft glaze renders it pleasant to the lips. These 
bowls are not thrown on the wheel, but moulded by hand, and are 
irregular in shape, often with “‘ finger marks ”’ for holding con- 
veniently. A type much in favour is known as Raku ware. The 
word Raku means “‘ enjoyment ” ; and the ware was first made 
by a Kyoto potter named Cho-jiro, after a design by Rikyu, which 
so pleased the great Hideyoshi that he presented the potter with 
a seal bearing the word, and authorized him to use it on his handi- 
work. Though the most severe taste demanded that a Cha-wan 
should be undecorated except by its own glaze, very beautiful 
exceptions were produced by such famous potters as Kenzan and 
Ninsei, who combined simplicity and delicacy with freely drawn 
decoration. 

The philosophy of Tea is not mere zstheticism in the ordinary 
sense of the term, for it seeks to express conjointly with ethics and 
religion the Japanese attitude of man’s relationship to Nature. It 
is thought of as “‘ hygiene,’’ because it enforces cleanliness ; as 
““ economics,” because it takes delight in simplicity rather than 
in the complex and costly; as ‘‘ moral geometry,’’ inasmuch as 
it recognizes a fundamental law of all life ; and, finally, as repre- 
senting the spirit of democracy because it induces all its votaries 
to become true “ aristocrats in taste.”” It permeated the elegance 
of noble boudoirs, and entered the abode of the humble. The 
Japanese speak of a man “ with no tea” in him, “‘ when he is 
insusceptible to the serio-comic interests of the personal drama ”’ ; 
and they stigmatize the untamed esthetic ‘‘ who runs riot in the 
springtide of emancipated emotions,’”’ as one “‘ with too much 
tea” in him. 

Charles Lamb sounded the true note of Japanese Teaism 
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when he wrote that the greatest pleasure he knew was to do a 
good action by stealth, and to have it found out by accident. For 
Teaism is the art of concealing beauty that you may discover it, 
of suggesting what dare not be revealed. “‘It is the noble 
secret of laughing at yourself, calmly yet thoroughly,” and is thus 
humour itself, “‘ the smile of philosophy.”” All genuine humorists 
are in this sense of the temper of the great Tea-masters : Thack- 
eray, for instance, and, of course, Shakespeare. ‘* The poets of 
the Decadence (when was not the world in decadence ?), in their 
protests against materialism, have, to a certain extent, also opened 
the way to Teaism.’’? 

There is, of course, no single recipe for making the perfect 
tea, as there are no rules for producing a Titian or a Sesson. 
Each preparation of the leaves has its individuality, its special 
affinity with water and heat. The Sung poet, Lichihlai, held that 
there were three most deplorable things in the world: “the 
spoiling of fine youths through false education, the degradation 
of fine paintings through vulgar admiration, and the utter waste 
of fine tea through incompetent preparation.” 

The name of Laotze, the founder of Taoism, is intimately 
associated with the history of tea. It is written in the Chinese 
school manual concerning the origin of habits and customs that the 
practice of offering tea to a guest began with Kwanyin, the dis- 
ciple of Laotze, who first at the gate of the Han Pass presented to 
the ‘* Old Philosopher ”’ a cup of the golden elixir. 

“Tao” literally means the Path. It has been severally 
translated as the Way, the Absolute, the Law, Nature, Supreme 
Reason, the Mode. The use of the term by the Taoists differed 
according to the subject-matter of the enquiry. Laotze himself 
spoke of it thus: ‘‘ There is a thing which is all-containing, 
which was born before the existence of Heaven and Earth. How 
silent! How solitary! It stands alone and changes not. It 
revolves without danger to itself and is the mother of the universe. 
I do not know its name and so callit the Path. With reluctance 
I call it the Infinite. Infinity is the Fleeting, the Fleeting is the 
Vanishing, the Vanishing is the Reverting.’’ The Tao is in the 
Passage rather than in the Path. It is the spirit of Cosmic 
Change, the eternal growth which returns upon itself to produce 
new forms. It recoils upon itself like the dragon, which became 
the favourite symbol of the Taoists. It folds and unfolds as do 
the clouds. The Tao might thus be described as the Great 
Transition. Subjectively it is the Mood of the Universe: its 
Absolute is the Relative. 
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THE JAPANESE TEA CEREMONY. 





IRON KETTLE, with the character for “‘ small ” 


Taoism, like its legitimate successor Zennism, represents the 
individualistic trend of the Southern Chinese mind in contra- 
distinction to the communism of Northern China which favoured 
Confucianism. Even to-day, in spite of centuries of unification, 
the Southern Chinese differs in his thoughts and beliefs from his 
Northern brother in much the same way as a member of the 
Latin race differs from the Teuton. In ancient days, when 
communication was even more difficult than at present, and 
especially during the feudal period, this difference in thought 
was very pronounced. The art and poetry of the one breathes 
an atmosphere entirely distinct from that of the other. In Laotze 
and his followers, and in Kutsugen, the forerunner of the Yangtse- 
Kiang® nature-poets, we find an idealism quite inconsistent with 
the prosaic ethical notions of their contemporary northern writers. 
It is significant that Laotze lived five centuries before the Chris- 
tian era. 

The germ of Taoist speculative thought existed even before 
the advent of Laotze, surnamed the Long-Eared. It is, in fact, 
foreshadowed in the archaic records of China, especially the Book 
of Changes. But the great respect paid to the laws and customs 
of that classic period of Chinese civilization which culminated 
with the establishment of the Chow dynasty in the VIth century 
B.c., kept the development of individualism in check for a long 
while, so that it was not until after the disintegration of the Chow 
dynasty and the establishment of innumerable independent 
kingdoms that it was able to blossom forth in the full luxuriance 
of free-thought. Laotze and his contemporary, Soshi (Chuang- 
tse), were both Southerners and the greatest exponents of the 
New School. On the other hand, Confucius with his many 
disciples aimed at retaining all the ancestral conventions. Thus 
Taoism cannot be understood without some knowledge of Con- 
fucianism and vice versa. 

The chief contribution of Taoism to Asiatic life has been in 
the realm of esthetics. Chinese historians have always spoken 
of Taoism as “‘ the art of being in the world,” for it deals with 
the present moment and with man’s power of self-realization. It 
is in us that God meets with Nature, and yesterday parts from 
to-morrow. The Present is part of the movement of Infinity, 
the temporary abode of the Universal. Art is an adjustment ; and 
the art of life lies in a constant accommodation to surroundings. 
Taoism accepts the mundane as it is, and, unlike Confucianism 
and certain early phases of Buddhism, perceives beauty in the 
here and now of this world of woe and worry. The Sung allegory 
of the Three Vinegar Tasters fairly illustrates the different 
outlook of the three doctrines. Sakyamuni, Confucius, and 
Laotze once stood before a jar of vinegar—the emblem of life— 
and each dipped his finger in to taste the brew. The matter-of- 
fact Confucius found it sour, the Buddha called it bitter, while 
Laotze pronounced it sweet. The Taoists claimed that the 
comedy of life could be made more interesting and amusing if 
everyone would preserve the essential unities. To keep the pro- 
portion of things and give place to others without losing 





PART I 


one’s own position was the secret of success in the mundane 
drama. We must know the whole play in order to act our 
separate parts properly; the conception of totality must never 
be lost in that of the individual. Laotze illustrates this by his 
favourite metaphor of the vacuum. He claimed that only in 
vacuum lay the truly essential. The reality of a room, for 
instance, was to be found in the vacant space enclosed by the roof 
and walls, not in the roof and walls themselves. The usefulness 
of a water pitcher was in the emptiness where water might be put, 
not in the solid form of the pitcher or the material of which it is 
made. Vacuum is all potent because all containing ; in vacuum 
alone motion becomes possible. One who could make of himself 
a vacuum into which others might freely enter would become 
master of all situations ; for the whole can always dominate the 
part. 

The first teaching of the progressive and purified form of 
Buddhism called Zen® has been attributed to the Sixth Chinese 
patriarch, Yeno (637-713), founder of Southern Zen. One 
cannot fail to recognize the similarity of Southern Zen to the 
teachings of Laotze and the Taoist Conversationalists. In the 
Tao-teiking are to be found certain allusions to the importance of 
self-concentration and the need of properly regulating the breath 
—essential in the practice of Zen meditation. Some of the best 
commentaries on the Book of Laotze have been written by Zen 
scholars. 

The Zen form of Buddhism held that in the ultimate relation 
of things there was no distinction of small and great, an atom 
possessing equal possibilities with the universe. The seeker for 
perfection must discover in his own life the reflection of the inner 
light. The organization of the Zen monastery was thus very 
significant of this point of view. To every member, except the 
abbot, was assigned some special work in the caretaking of the 
monastery. To the novices were committed the easier and 
pleasanter duties, while to the most respected and advanced 
monks were given the irksome and menial tasks. Such services 
constituted an essential part of the Zen discipline. Every least 
action must be done absolutely perfectly. Thus many a weighty 
discussion might arise while weeding the garden, paring a turnip. 
or serving tea. The ritual of the Tea-ceremony is a result of this 
Zen conception of the greatness and importance of the smallest 
incidents of life. While Taoism had furnished the basis for these 
ideals, Zennism proceeded to make them practical and realizable. 





! Professor Jiro Harada, of the Imperial Household Museum, Japan. 
* Okakura Kakuzo, “ The Book of Tea,” p. 38. 
* Horaisan is the Chinese Elysium. 
* Okakura Kakuzo, ‘‘The Book of Tea,” p. 45. 
* Ibid., p. 17. 
A famous example, called Yohen Temmoku Jo-wan, with a lustrous black 
glaze outside, and for its only decoration a curious iridescent, bubble-like pattern 
on the inside, realized the fabulous sum of £16,700. 

? Okakura Kakuzo, ‘‘The Book of Tea,” p. 27. 

* China is as vast as Europe and has a differentiation of idiosyncrasies marked 
by the two great river systems which traverse it. The Yangtse-Kiang and Hoang- 
Ho are respectively the Mediterranean and the Baltic. 


* Zen is a name derived from the Sanscrit word Dhyana, which signifies medi- 
tation. It claims that through meditation supreme self-realization may be attained. 
In its philosophical aspect early Zennism seems to have affinity on one hand with the 


Indian Negativism of Nagarjuna, and on the other with the Guan philosophy formu- 
ated by Sancharacharya. 
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BY CAPTAIN FRANK GILBEY 


either of a grisly old chap contemplating the merits of 

some new purchase in an atmosphere of gloom and cob- 
webs, or yet a long-haired exotic creature who speaks an unin- 
telligible lingo. He is as likely as not a rough-and-ready country- 
man interested in horses, cattle and hounds, often to be seen 
puggling about the mud on his farm or amongst his beasts. I am 
inclined to think that this, or, for that matter, many other, types 
who regard collecting as a hobby derive more genuinely honest 
amusement from it than most. They treat their possessions as 
they would their animals, 
and whether it be a case 
of neatsfoot oil, saddle 
soap and a piece of leather, 
or beeswax, turps, and a 
nice piece of furniture, 
both receive equal care 
and attention. 

Be my walk in life 
what it may, I am invari- 
ably asked one or other 
of these questions : What 
constitutes genuineness ? 
How does one assess the 
value of any particular 
piece? Why is it that 
certain people always man- 
age to secure desirable 
things? The first is 
indeed a difficult question 
for anyone, let alone an 
amateur, to answer. Far 
too often is it a matter of 
opinion rather than of 
fact. Mint state, original 
condition, faultlessly gen- 
uine are terms we often 
hear applied to an article 
by some who can never 
have considered what such 
expressions really mean. 
Surely, mint state 
implies every detail of 
original condition down to 
keys, locks and _ escut- 
cheons, even to the origi- 
nal lacquer on the handles. 
After a lapse of some % oa 
hundred and fifty years Ee Seat 
or more, it stands to 
reason that such minute 
details must to a certain 
extent be overlooked when 
considering a purchase, 
but the degree of genuineness must nevertheless be somehow 
determined, and this can only be done by some process of elimi- 
nation, deducting points for each departure from original con- 
dition according to the importance of any omission or addition. 

Let us now go to the other extreme and take converted pieces— 
for example, a spinet into a dressing-table, or a knife-box adapted 
as a receptacle for writing-paper. In either of these cases the de- 
parture from the original is, in my opinion, 100 per cent. The idea 
of a genuine “‘ spinet dressing- table”’ or a “‘ knife-box stationery 
holder ”’ in original state is quite ridiculous. I can better explain 
what I mean by the following illustration. When attending a 
recent sale I noticed among the goods coming up to auction a 
small bow-fronted chest of drawers. Though genuine and of 
good quality, it was a late one with wooden knob handles and 
turned feet. It fetched what I considered to be a high price 
for such an article, which fact I commented upon to a dealer 
standing by me. “Oh,” he said, “‘ when the knobs and round 
feet have been removed and replaced by brass plate handles and 
vracket feet it will be worth another tenner.’”’ ‘* Almost more 
genuine, in fact,” I added. Actually it would, in my opinion, 
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Fig. XII. A gracefully designed CABRIOLE LEG SETTEE, 5 ft. long, 
and an OVAL ADAM MIRROR 
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in the November issue 


have been worth that much less after the alterations had been 
completed, forfeiting quite half its claim to a guarantee of genuine- 
ness. 

Take, again, what is always an expensive article, a walnut 
bureau bookcase. When in such a piece the plates in the doors, 
the surface, handles and feet are not original, quite 50 per cent 
of its original condition marks disappear, no matter how genuine 
the carcase. Only a licensed slaughterer is satisfied with a 
genuine carcase, certainly not an antique collector. 

It is not a question of fake or reproduction, both very different 
things, but at what stage in 
the chequered career of an 
antique does it forfeit 
by alterations its right 
to a guarantee of genuine- 
ness? In these days of 
“‘botched-up ” furniture 
this is the point on which 
opinions would be interest- 
ing. Surely it would 
be more satisfactory to 
both seller and buyer if 
departures from original 
condition were clearly 
stated, when the onus of 
a decision passes once and 
for all to the purchaser 
and arbitration becomes 
unnecessary. 

In answering the sec- 
ond question, How does 
one assess values? we 
must, of course, cut out 
exorbitant and fancy prices 
—also the figure to which 
two ignorant and stupid 
people will run an article 
at auction. Possessed of 
a rough knowledge of 
prices, the value of an 
article depends very 
largely on what it is 
worth to the buyer, who 
alone can determine the 
figure. Let us imagine 
that the collector has been 
in search of a particular 
piece for a certain pur- 
pose and that at long last 
it turns up, but that the 
price appears somewhat 
excessive. He has only 
to say to himself, ‘* I have 
been looking for this for 
goodness knows how long, now I have found it. When am I 
again likely to see something as good or more suitable ? ’’ and his 
course, always providing that the piece is genuine, should be 
perfectly clear. He may now say, “ Shall I ever see my money 
back ?”” and my only answer here must be, “ If you are a shrewd 
buyer the odds are certainly in your favour, but in any case you 
have got what you want and what you lose on the swings you gain 
on the roundabouts.” 

The third question is a simple one. No matter where you 
are or what you are doing, go about with your eyes open. As I 
said last month, the most unlikely coverts often provide a capital 
find. Not even a modest collection will begin to take shape if 
we wait for things to be brought us. Not only must we know 
what we want, but also how and where to satisfy such wants. 

The art of collecting, to my mind, lies rather in the ability to 
acquire modest goods, which possess character, at reasonable 
prices, than in an open cheque. By this I mean that the collector 
who is prepared to pay the piper for an extravagant piece of 
furniture or a picture by one of the great Masters with which to 
stagger the neighbours is more likely to be accommodated than 
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the one who seeks for a reasonable sum a simple 
thing which, though a rarity, is of no great importance, 
and yet cannot fail to attract the attention of anyone 
with taste. 

I have no illusions regarding the class or value of 
the pieces illustrated both last month and in this 
issue, except that on my strict system of marking they 
none of them lose many points in their particular 
category. If I now describe them more fully it is not 
with the idea of lending unmerited colour to things 
which do not deserve it, but rather to indicate to the 
novice the meaning of individuality and the best of 
its kind ; in fact, to explain what may appear to him 
some very curious notions. 

Most bureaux are of the conventional fall-flap - 
variety, and it is not easy to find one which differs in 
this respect. Fig. I shows a 3-foot mahogany bureau 
bookcase which, though very simple, possesses uncom- 
mon features, of which the cylindrical tambour fall 
and writing slide with adjustable rest are the principal 
and most advantageous. This method of construction 
gives free access to the drawers by pushing back the 
slide a little way, and without it being necessary to 
disturb all the writing equipment. Though quite a 
common design, the tracery on the glazed doors is a 
change from the more common thirteen-pane variety, 
as are also the ring-type handles and splay feet. 

The number of big and sometimes cumbersome 
sideboards and side-tables compared with that of 


Fig. XIII. 





Fig. XIV. ARM AND SINGLE CHAIR from set of six and two. The 
carving and fluting are of fine quality 


small ones inclines me to the belief that designers of these important 
adjuncts had visions only of spacious dining-rooms in large houses, and 
that to support the weight of hams, boar’s heads and patés such pieces 
needed to be solidly constructed. Whether or not this is a correct appre- 
ciation is immaterial ; small desirable sideboards are comparatively rare. 
Fig. II illustrates a typical bow-front sideboard supported by six tapered 
legs, but only 4 ft. long and 1 ft. 9 in. wide, and in Fig. III will be seen an 
unusual small sideboard of particularly good quality, with convex front 
and containing six small drawers, of which the lower centre one is fitted 
with divisions. Its overall length is 3 ft. 

Of the two kneeholes (Figs. IV and V), the latter is a writing-desk 
of practical size, 3 ft., with the addition of a slide; the former is a 
bachelor’s dressing-table with top drawers at the sides. Though in no 
way exceptional, they are typical examples of good simple furniture. 

I was once told by a dealer that he would never again buy any form 
of table which did not possess a drawer. They were useless, took up 
room, and he found difficulty in disposing of them. In spite of this 
advice I shall keep the bow-fronted table shown in Fig. VI. In “‘ stable 
language "’ a correct description might say ‘‘ rather on the leg and light 
of its middle.” All the same, on account of its very narrow width, it 
serves a useful purpose. A splendid colour, the reeded edge of the top 
and moulding below the cross-banded front both give it a touch of character. 
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ARM AND SINGLE CHAIR from set of eight and two. 
The backs are finely carved with acanthus foliage and Prince of Wales 


feathers 





Fig. XV. STRAIGHT-FRONT CHEST on splay 
feet, 2 ft. 6 in. long, made throughout of mahogany. 
SHAPED MIRROR on reeded supports. Three 
small MAHOGANY ODDMENTS which display 
fine cabinet work. CADDY with shaped top, pin- 
cushion with drawer under, tray on bracket feet 
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Fig. XVI. Top left: ABOW FRONT, 2 ft. gin.x1ft.7in. BOW FRONT 
BOX MIRROR, both in mahogany, and a pair of Sheffield CHAMBERSTICKS 


Fig. XVII. Left : DOCTOR’S CHEST, 2 ft. 4 in.x1 ft. 6 in. The centre 
and the bottom left drawer are fitted with divisions for Apothecary’s bottles, and 
the bottom right cupboard is fitted for a bleeding bowl. Original stand. Con- 
temporary model of the “‘ DEVONPORT MAIL,” circa 1820. These fast and 
beautifully horsed coaches superseded the early slow mails. The heyday of the 
Coaching Era. Sporting picture by C. TowNe, 1763-1840 


Fig. XVIII. Top right : CHEST with brushing slide, 3 ft. 2 in. x1 ft. 8 in. 
BRACKET CLOCK by Earp ey Norton, London, in mahogany 


Next page : 
Fig. XIX. MAHOGANY CHEST with brushing slide, 2 ft. 6 in. x 1 ft. 6 in. 
CONTEMPORARY MODEL of an Early Bath Mail Coach, circa 1790. These 


conveyances superseded the post-boys for carrying the Mails. SPORTING 
PICTURE, Mail Coach, by J. Corprey, circa 1800 


Fig. XX. TABLE with three drawers and shaped front on club feet, 3 ft. 7 in. 
x 1 ft.6in. A GESSO BOX MIRROR and a PLATE CARRIER, one of a pair, 
all in mahogany 


Fig. XXI. TABLE with three drawers on square taper legs. The handles are 
exceptional. 3 ft. 2 in.x 1 ft. 9 in. SERPENTINE BOX MIRROR and an 
OCTAGONAL PLATE CARRIER, all in mahogany, and two cut-glass lustres 


Fig. XXII. MAHOGANY TALLBOY by PuHiuip BeELt of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. Fine quality veneer, fretted cornice and canted corners, with brushing 
slide 
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Fig. XIX 
(left) 

















Fig. XX 
(right) 





Fig. XXI 
(left) 


Fig. 
XXII 
(right) 
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Fig. XXIII. NARROW MAHOGANY CHEST OF DRAW- 
ERS with slide, 3 ft. 7in.x 1 ft. 3 in. Hexagonal brass-bound 
JARDINIERE with lion mask handles, one of a pair 


A place can always be found for an occasional table, and if it is 
unusual, though they seldom are, then so much the better. The 
table shown in Fig. VII is one for which I possibly paid too 
much. It was, however, a case where its merit was imme- 
diately recognized and its real value difficult to assess. Within 
a month another table (Fig. VIII) turned up, and this at about a 
quarter the price, an example, as I pointed out last month, of a 

subsequent bargain or two helping to balance things out. Both 

tables are equally desirable. Fig. VIII, in fact, is possibly more 
unusual than Fig. VII. Regarding original condition, colour 
and quality, neither leave much to be desired, and what was 
overpaid on the one is more than offset by the sum saved on the 
other. The spindle-leg table (Fig. IX) can, I think, be classed as 
a little rarity. This type of table is more often found longer and 
of the gate-leg variety. Here, again, colour isa feature. Fig. X, 
a Regency work-table, is illustrated as an example of first-class 
cabinet work. An upper and a lower drawer, one at each end, 
run the full length and are mahogany-lined, the remaining drawer- 
fronts being dummies. Fig. XI shows a particularly small and 
attractive bookcase with fold-over leather-lined top. This, when 
opened and given a half turn, forms a table upon which large 
reference books, which can be contained in the side recess, can 
conveniently be opened. Undoubtedly a library piece, it still 
retains its original leather top so often removed, and the appear- 
ance ruined by the substitution of a vivid green ‘hide covering or, 
worse still, one of pillar-box red with vulgax gilt tooling. These 
five pieces have this advantage in common: an all-round effect 
which presents a finished appearance on all four sides. They 
can thus be placed anywhere—not necessarily against a wall. A 
great advantage when arranging a room. 

A complete set of small Chippendale chairs, the best of their 
kind, would at any time prove rather a drain on the pocket of a 
modest collector, and the search for a desirable set of chairs had 
therefore to be confined to asomewhat lower category. Fig. XIII 
shows an arm and a single from a charming set of eight, and two 
with square legs and box toes, golden brown in colour, and Fig. 
XIV an arm and single from a set of six and two with fluted legs 


in Cuban mahogany of a dark rich tone. The carving on both 
these sets is superior to that in many chairs presumably of higher 
class. 

The small settee on cabriole legs (Fig. XII) would appear not 
to offer great comfort. Quite the reverse, however, is actually 
the case, and where space is limited such a piece will be found 
both useful and comfortable. 

I think the chest of drawers justly claims to be regarded as 
the universal piece of furniture. Many other things may rightly 
be considered superfluous ; not so the chest. No matter whether 
a house be large or small, good use can be found for a chest of 
one kind or another in every room, both up and down. Whilst 
I profess a weakness for a nice chest, I have nothing exceptional 
toshow. No pairs of elaborate commodes, not even a serpentine, 
but just a few of the simple breed. Most of them, however, 
possess some little distinctive feature to recommend them. The 
chests illustrated (Figs. XV, XVI, XVII, XVIII, XIX, and XXIII) 
are in original condition so far as it is reasonably possible for 
six specimens to be. Of good design, they are all small, of 
excellent colour, and represent the best quality in their class. 

Suitable dressing-tables for ladies often present a problem, and 
the two tables (Figs. XX and XXI) are pleasant examples which can 
be used for this purpose. Both of a capital faded colour, they 
have good brasswork, particularly so in the case of such a simple 
table as that shown in Fig. XXI. 

This is an age of fitments, when tallboys and wardrobes are 
considered old fashioned, out of date, and to be got rid of while 
the going is still good. At least, that is what we are told. Per- 
sonally I prefer on regaining consciousness each morning to let 
my gaze fall upon the tallboy (Fig. XXII) and the wardrobe 
(Fig. XXIV) rather than upon the puce and shiny surface of some 
modern compactum with its labyrinth of compartments labelled 
to house anything from an overcoat to a collar stud. 

The tallboy has the additional attraction of possessing the 


Fig. XXIV. GENTLEMAN’S MAHOGANY WARD- 
ROBE. Finely grained doors enclosing trays 
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maker’s label, Phillip Bell of St. Paul’s Churchyard, while the 
wardrobe is of particularly good design. A low waistline in 
wardrobe, bookcases and cabinets is always preferable. 

I always think that a bookcase, china cabinet or some similar 
piece adds greatly to the appearance of any room, forming a good 
background or foundation on which to start the work of furnish- 
ing. Unfortunately, when of small and narrow dimensions, they 
are not only hard to find but also expensive. On looking back, 
however, I consider that one would have been better advised to 
have started on some particular room with such a piece rather 
than with the usual number of cheaper and less important articles 
by which we are invariably led astray, and which incline to messi- 
ness. 

In my opinion it is easier to furnish at one’s leisure down 
from such a piece as shown in Fig. XXV than up to the possi- 
bility of its turning up when all else has been settled. Its sudden 
introduction may throw the whole out of gear, and the subse- 
quent process of discarding prove more costly than the initial 
purchase of one really desirable specimen. 

The small Geo. I break-front (Fig. XXV) with dental cornice 
and pediment, unusual in that it is of solid walnut, possesses all 
the refinements of design often lacking in sombre and heavy 
examples of William Kent. 

Clocks, like horses, are of little use or value unless they are 
good goers and possess a sound constitution, to determine which 
is the task of an expert and beyond the scope of the ordinary 
collector unless a study of the subject has been made. Personally, 
I judge a clock from the outside rather as I would a piece of 
furniture—design, colour, type of dial, and so on—but here I 
stop in favour of the clock vet, and a very good one I know whose 
piercing little eyes look right through the face and into the inside 
without it being necessary even to open the back door or remove 
the hood. I can only advise beginners to do likewise before they 
lay out anything, except a moderate sum, though a nice-looking 





Left : 
Fig. XXV. GEO. Il. WALNUT ¥ 
BREAK-FRONT BOOKCASE, 
with adjustable shelves top and 
bottom. The solid panel doors 
are of fine grain, with dental corn- 
ice and pediment. 4 ft. 10 in. 
long, 11 in. deep 


Right : 

Fig. XXVI. Small LONG-CASE 

CLOCK with fourteen-day move- 

ment, by Delander, London, with 

a case of beautiful colour and 
grain. Height, 6 ft. 


bracket clock by a London maker 
is always worth a gamble, and 
which, because of their honest 
character (there is nothing more 
English than a _ nice-looking 
clock), usually comes off. The 
colour and grain of the small 
long-case clock in Fig. XXVI is 
quite exceptional. 

In conclusion, I think one is 
justified in saying that it is a 
fortunate thing for collectors that 
in Victorian days their fore- 
fathers fell for the monstrous 
furniture which was perpetrated 
at that time, replacing with these 
abominations choice little pieces 
which were ruthlessly turned out and which would not otherwise 
have come into circulation. It is equally lucky that there remained 
some who still appreciated and rescued these things from an 
untimely end. To their present owners, who lavish such care 
and attention upon them, they remain a constant source of pleasure, 
forming part of their lives, which no newfangled ideas are likely 
to alter, but, though bargains will still turn up, the time when such 
things were easily come by is, I fancy, gone for many a day. And 
now, readers, after two rather long but I trust not too tedious 
innings, I retire in favour of another batsman whose efforts at the 
crease I hope myself to enjoy next month from the questionable 
comfort of a seat in the pavilion. 





FINIS 


Scale Model of the 
German sailing yacht, The 
York, 17 tons, 41 feet, 
built by the writer’s son, 
Lieut. R. N. Gilbey, 15/19 
K.R. Hussars, in Germany. 
Sunk in the Schlei at Arnits, 
she was salvaged, repaired, 
and recommissioned by offi- 
cers of the regiment. Sev- 
eral long trips in the Baltic 
and round the Dutch islands 
were subsequently under- 
taken by them. The actual 
size of model is 7 inches 
long, 1? inches wide. 
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SILVER IN DAILY USE Inthe Collection of 


Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Walston By ,4NE PENRICE HOW 


friend of mine, who is an authority on 
A pictures and has a very real appre- 

ciation of art, when discussing silver, 
once said: “I know nothing about silver, but 
I derive great pleasure from seeing it in use, 
both on the table and as a decoration ; what 
I really dislike is being asked by a collector 
to go down to an artificially lit and extremely 
cold basement, having to open the door of a 
strongroom and receive an avalanche of 
extremely painful boxes on my head, and 
then having to spend the rest of the evening 
pulling down or unwrapping and re-wrapping 
innumerable pieces of silver about which I 
know nothing. Any pleasure I would have 
received from seeing the same pieces attrac- 
tively set out about the house is lost and I end 
my visit by actively disliking what are un- 
doubtedly very fine works of art.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Walston have now been 
collecting since 1938, and it is true to say 
that every piece in their collection is in use— 
nothing is kept in a cabinet. All the silver 
is either used on their dining-table or is 
incidental to the decoration of the house. 
Even the twins in the nursery drink out of a 
superb pair of small William III mugs, 
decorated on the front with a figure of Bacchus 
seated on a barrel, and eat their food with 
trefid teaspoons out of single-handled por- 
ringers (of the type sometimes erroneously 
referred to as “ bleeding bowls ”’). 





a Eee Fig. I. THE DOLBEN CUP, by 
CHARLES SHELLEY, London, 1678. 
Weight: 134 ozs. 10 dwts. Height: 
11.5ins. Width across handles : 15 ins. 
The front bears a Latin inscription 
which, translated, reads : 
V.C 





William Dolben, Knight, formerly 
Recorder of the City now elected 
to the Bench of Judges, for bene- 
fits rendered and rejoicing at the 
honour, 1678 
; On one side are the arms of the City of 
ese. London and on the other Judge Dolben’s 


Fig. II. CHARLES II DISH, by LS., 
London, 1686. Diameter: 17} ins. 





The collection was started because a 
friend quite rightly pointed out that in the 
long run it is cheaper and wiser to buy 
antique silver which will maintain its 
value, rather than to buy modern silver 
which may not. Those pieces which 
from time to time have been weeded out, 
as better examples have been found, 
always realized for the owners at least the 
original price and in most cases a profit. 
This may be due to careful buying, for in 
every case the piece, whether large or 
small, late or early, was of good quality 
and one that would appeal to any collector 
or any buyer of modest means. 

The Walston collection has been built 
principally round the dining-table. Many 
people consider that the centrepiece is the 


Fig. III. SMALL WINE CUP by 

London, 1641. Height: 44 ins. Wine 

Cup, by R.S., London, 1654. Height, 

64 ins. Large Wine Cup, by G.B., Lon- 
don, 1654. Height: 7} ins. 
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SILVER 


most important part of a table, and in this collec- 
tion there are three which are used on different 
occasions, the most important of which is the 
Dolben Cup (Fig. I), which must be so well known 
that it is unnecessary to give a full description of it 
here, other than to mention that it was one of the 
few gifts of plate ever made by the City of London 
to a private person. This magnificent cup, 
filled with golden coins, was presented by the 
Corporation to Sir William Dolben for services 
rendered to the City in defending their interests 
against the Crown. This William Dolben, son of 
John Dolben, Archbishop of York, was called to 
the Bar in 1653; it was on his advancement to 
the Bench that the Corporation voted him this 
piece of plate as a ‘*‘ Loving Remembrance.” It is 
the largest Charles II porringer and cover known, 


IN DAILY USE 





Fig. IV. PAIR OF OCTAGONAL TRENCHER SALTS, London, 1720. 


Weight : 





Fig. V. OCTAGONAL PEPPER DREDGER with side handle, by GLover ital London, 


Height : 
Height : 


1724. 
OCTAGONAL PEPPER, London, 1723. 


3.25 ins. 
3.85 ins. 


OCTAGONAL PEPPER DREDGER with side handle, by WiLL1am SimpKINs of Boston, Massa- 


chusetts. Circa 1730. 


circular dining-table, in no way overshadowing the 
rest of the silver. The second centrepiece is the 
very fine Charles II dish shown in Fig. II, which 
is quite lovely whether filled with flowers or fruit 
on the table or standing upright on the sideboard. 
The third, which owing to lack of space is not 
illustrated, is a fine Charles II steeple cup and 
cover of silver-gilt. 

Fig. III illustrates three examples from the 
very fine collection of wine cups that are used as 
drinking vessels. Quite a number of people believe 
that water or wine is less good when drunk out of 
silver than when drunk from glass. This is a 
fallacy. Port is at its best when drunk from a 
XVIIth century wine taster. The silver brings 
out the colour of the wine and the wine shows up 
the punched decoration of the silver to perfection ; 
but it is essential that all trace of cleaning powder 
be carefully washed off first. 

In many ways the most difficult part of a table 
is the salts and peppers, particularly when an 
octagonal design is chosen; but in the Walston 
collection the salts (Fig. IV) and the peppers (Fig. 
V) make perfect corners into which no attempt is 
made to fit a mustard pot, mustard always being 
handed round separately. 

When dining by candle light a magnificent 
series of James II candlesticks are used on the 
table, one pair of which is illustrated in Fig. 
VI, supplemented by the desk candlestick 
(Fig. VII) and a magnificent set of three 


Height : 


and when surrounded by a magnificent set of decorated silver-gilt 
trefids it fits perfectly into the centre of a comparatively small 


Fig. VI. 


3.8 ins. 


3 ozs. 5 dwts. 


XVIIth 
sconces. 

Many collectors make the 
mistake of having very fine 
early silver on their table and 
using modern spoons and forks 
or stainless steel knives, thus 
spoiling the entire effect. The 
Walston collection is perhaps 
most famous as having the 
finest examples of trefid forks 
in existence, some of which 
will be well known to collectors 
as having been in the collection 
of the late Mr. A. S. Marsden- 
Smedley and formerly on loan 
at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. When this collec- 
tion came on the market at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s rooms the 
bulk of the forks passed into 
the Walston collection. Many 
people think that the earliest 
silver forks were all two- 
pronged, but, whilst it is true 
that the earliest English fork 
at present recorded, that found 
at Haddon Hall and now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 
is a two-pronged example of 


century Irish wall 


Puritan type, it should be remembered that the fork did not come 
into general use in this country until well on in the reign of 
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28 ozs. 


PAIR OF CANDLESTICKS by T.T., London, 1689. 


11 dwts. Height : 





Weight : 
84 ins. 








Fig. IX (a) 





Fig. IX (0) 
Sat: aaa 
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Compare these two and it will be 
seen that whereas the bowl of the tea- 
spoon is broad at the base where it 
joins the stem, that of the condiment 


spoon is narrow 
at the base and 
widens towards 
the tip. 

Fig. X 


Fig. IX (c) 


(Left) 

Fig. VII. A most unusual PAIR OF 

DESK CANDLESTICKS, by ANTHONY 

NELME, London, 1712. Weight: 34 ozs. 

15 dwts. Height: 5 ins. Width of 
base : 64 ins. 


(Below, left) 

Fig. VIII. Various London TREFID 

FORKS. From left to right: 1684, 

1688, 1680, 1694, 1695, 1694, 1674, 1678, 
1675 


Fig. IX (a) SILVER-GILT TREFID 
SPOON, possibly Ipswich. Circa 1678. 
Length : 8 ins. 

(6) TREFID DESSERT SPOON, Lon- 
don, 1690. Length: 4.9 ins. 

(c) SILVER-GILT TREFID TEA- 
SPOON, London, 1689 


Fig. X. TREFID CONDIMENT 
SPOON, by W. Scarvett, London. 
Circa 1698 


Fig. XI (below) : SILVER-GILT DES- 

SERT SERVICE, the rat-tailed spoons 

by I. Davenport, London, 1710; the 

knives and forks of the same date, but 
unmarked 
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Fig. XII. HEXAGONAL  BEAD- 
END KNIVES, unmarked. English, 
circa 1690 


Fig. XIII (Centre). BASTING SPOON 

with cylindrical handle, by BENJAMIN 

BRADFORD, London, 1698. Length: 
17.2 ins. 


SILVER 





IN DAILY USE 


Fig. 





XIV. BASTING SPOON and TWO- 


PRONG FORK, by S. VENABLES, London, 


1677. Length: 15 ins. 
TREFID BASTING SPOON, by L. 
Cotes, London, circa 1680. Length : 

144 ins. 





Fig. XV. PAIR OF DISHES, by W. Fawpery, London, 1719. Weight: 81 ozs. 
Diameter : 13} ins. 
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Charles II, when the trefid type was 
introduced. It will be seen from Fig. 
VIII that the earliest examples are 
those with four prongs illustrated on the 
right, and the latest, the two-pronged 
examples, shown in the centre. Two, 
three and four-pronged examples are 
all found during the experimental 
period of the table fork in the XVIIth 
century, though by the reign of Queen 
Anne the three-pronged type was most 
popular and remained so until about 
the middle of the century, when the 
four-pronged fork returned to popu- 
larity, and the three-pronged examples 
to all intents and purposes died out. 
At no time was the silver two-pronged 
fork popular in this country, though 
forks with silver pistol handles and two 
steel prongs are very frequently met 
with ; these, however, are both danger- 
ous and inconvenient for eating pur- 
poses. 

The table spoons in this collection 





are all trefids. Fig. IXa illustrates a_ typical 
example of provincial make with cut-cards decora- 
tion on the back of the bowl. Trefid dessert 
spoons are very hard to find, but Figs. IX b and c 
show one of several in the Walston collection as 
well as a very fine trefid teaspoon. The trefid 
condiment spoon illustrated in Fig. X is of par- 
ticular interest; mustard in its dry form was 
always used in this country until about the middle 
of the XVIIIth century, and the unpierced member 
of a set of castors was very probably used as the 
mustard pot. I know an unpierced castor made 
by Francis Garthorne in the reign of Charles II 
which still has its condiment spoon, almost exactly 
similar in form to that here illustrated, inside it. 

For dessert there is the silver-gilt set illustrated 
in Fig. XI, as at present the collection does not 
contain a sufficient number of trefid dessert spoons. 
The knives and forks with the bead-end are 
exceedingly rare, though they have their counter- 
part in the table knives shown in Fig. XII. 

Trefid basting spoons are seldom found, but 
the Walston collection contains both unpierced 
(Fig. XIII) and pierced examples (Fig. XIV). 
The use of these large spoons in the XVIIth 
century is somewhat problematical, but it would 
seem probable that the large pierced examples 
were used for skimming either gravy or cream ; 
to-day they are admirable for serving vegetables. 
It is interesting to note that neither of these pierced 





Fig. XVII. A XVIITtH CENTURY SILVER 
CLOCK 


Fig. XVIII (Right), OCTAGONAL PATCH 
BOX by E.C., London, 1689 
XVItH CENTURY SEGMENTED 
POMMANDER 
XVIIrH CENTURY NEEDLE AND 
THIMBLE CASE 
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Fig. XVI. SET OF 12 KNIVES and 12 FORKS with silver handles in lacquer 
cases. English, circa 1690. Maker’s mark, T.S. with a fleur-de-lys between. 

Some of the blades bear the stamp of HOW, the most famous maker of 
English knife blades, who, starting in the XVIIth century, was succeeded by 
his son and grandson. Early knife handles are never fully marked and seldom 
bear even a maker’s mark. 


spoons has a rat-tail on the back of the bowl, and that both are stamped in the 
bowl with the leopard’s head. The large cylindrical basting spoon is typical 
of the more usual form found at the end of the XVIIth century, and is excellent 
for serving fruit salad. The two large plates shown in Fig. XV are quite 
lovely as a sideboard decoration when they are not being used for fruit. 
Unfortunately, space again does not allow me to illustrate two superb plates which 
were a gift from Charles I to the Emperor of Russia. These were sold at Chris- 
tie’s at the dispersal of the Noble collection last December, and were then illus- 
trated in the catalogue. These four plates, together with the two lovely Charles II 
lacquer boxes containing small contemporary knives and forks (Fig. XVI), are 
sufficient decoration for any sideboard, and all can be used when required. 

The remaining illustrations show a very few of the other items in the Walston 
collection which are all in use, though they are chiefly incidental to the decoration 
of the house. The main purpose of this article has been an endeavour to demon- 
strate that a really fine collection of antique silver is at its best when it is in use for 
the purposes for which it was originally made. Whilst there is no question that 
certain pieces which might be damaged if much handled or used should be kept in 
a cabinet, there is to-day a tendency to treat silver with more respect than is due 
to it and to put it on a pedestal for admiration only. Unlike china or glass, silver 
can stand much use provided it is not roughly handled ; and use, with fairly fre- 
quent washing in hot soapy water, will keep silver in much better condition than 
frequent cleaning with abrasive powder, which must ultimately wear away the 
marks. 

The Walston collection is not quite complete, and in time, no doubt, a few more 
things will be added, when it may be possible to write a further article, which will 
also incorporate many other pieces which lack of space has forced me to omit. 
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THOMAS DE THOMON (175471813) 


ANY French architects, sculptors and painters have 

M worked in Russia, or for Russia, since the days of Peter 
the Great. 

tries to experience the influence of French, Italian, English and 

Dutch art, but it is there that it achieved its purest and most 


Russia was the last of the European coun- 


concrete form. This “‘ expansion ” resulted in works of art on 
a truly grand scale, the vastness of the country finding its appro- 
priate expression in the enormous dimensions of architectural 
monuments. 

Thomas-Jean de Thomon is one of those architects of genius 
who found a fitting atmosphere in Russia, and who produced 
huge buildings in what might, without prejudice to their origin- 
ality, be called the “‘ Russian Empire ” style. He left his mark 
on the city of Peter the Great, as did Le Blond! and Vallin de la 
Mothe? before him. He was born at Nancy on December 21, 
1754, apprenticed to the great Ledoux, an artist whose truly 
revolutionary boldness has only been recognized within the last 
twenty years. Ledoux was much esteemed in Russia and had 
executed something like 300 architectural designs for the Grand 


The Grand Theatre unfortunately perished in a fire in 1811, 
and the only record we have of it is contained in the Receuil de 
plans et fagades des principaux monuments construits d St. Peters- 
bourg which Thomon published in 1808,‘ and in a number of 
engravings and aquatints made by several French and English 
artists. All the detail was inspired by classical antiquity. The 
fagade had an impressive eight-column portico. Thomon 
wrote: ‘‘The doors represent the ‘vomitoria the ornament 
is in the manner of the Greek Theatre.” The Theatre was 
restored after the fire and survived into the latter part of the 
XIXth century, when it was finally pulled down to make way 
for the Academy of Music, erected in a pseudo-Renaissance style 
between 1885 and 1890. 

The building of the Exchange was begun in 1805 near the 
Isle of Vasili Ostroff. The commission had actually been given 
by Catherine II to Quarenghi in 1784, and the Italian architect 
never forgave his rival for having ousted him. Thomon’s first 
project dates from 1801-3, the final project from 1803-4. The 
principal merit of the Exchange is by no means originality ; for 





THE STOCK EXCHANGE, LENINGRAD 


“Visible from afar, in the traditional Leningrad grey and white, the building, framed by the two rostral 
columns, stands on an island dividing the flow of the Neva.” 


Duke Paul. Thomon went on a long journey to Italy and brought 
back in 1785 many impressive drawings. They are in the 
romantic manner of Piranesi, Hubert Robert, and others. 

Thomon entered the service of the Count d’Artois, whom he 
followed into his Viennese exile. There he found a patron in 
Prince Esterhazy, and there he undoubtedly also made the 
acquaintance of Madame Vigée-Lebrun,’ the portraitist, who 
mentions a portrait of Thomon in the catalogue of her Vienna 
works. An ardent Royalist, Thomon had no desire to return to 
France until the Bourbons had been restored to power, and he 
therefore accepted a call to Russia which he had received from a 
Prince Galitzin. He was to remain until his death in 1813. 

It is in Russia that he made a name for himself: for he had, 
so far as we know, built nothing in France. For him, indeed, 
his exile was a blessing. Had he remained in his country he 
would no doubt have been eclipsed by artists like Brongniart and 
Chalgrin. Moreover, with political and economic conditions as 
they then were in France, Thomon’s vast projects would have 
remained on paper, while in St. Petersburg he was' able to work 
on a large scale. 

The plans which he submitted in an open competition for 
the construction of Kazan Cathedral were turned down in 1799. 
But he had his reward when he was elected a member of the 
St. Petersburg Academy of Fine Arts a year later, and in 1802 
he was appointed architect to the Court of Alexander I at the 
instance of Count Stroganoff. In this capacity he was commis- 
sioned to design the two most important monuments of the 
moment: the Theatre and the Exchange. Their majestically 
sober Doric forms blended admirably with the landscape, the 
River Neva, and the outline of buildings previously erected by 
Quarenghi, Rinaldi, Rusca, etc. 


By THOMAS DE THOMON 


Thomon’s first design is but a faithful copy of one by a certain 
Pierre Bernard which is dated 1782 and shows porticoes on all 
four sides and the rostral columns. In the final design, however, 
the four porticoes have been replaced by a Tuscan Doric colon- 
nade which runs along the whole building. To put up such a 
temple-like structure in any material but marble and in any climate 
but the Mediterranean may seem gravely out of place. But, in 
spite of such reservations, one cannot help admiring the splendour 
of Thomas de Thomon’s building. Two essential differences 
between the Greek temple and Thomon’s design are the replace- 
ment of the Greek Doric by the Tuscan Doric column—Ledoux’s 
favourite order—and the interpretation of the whole colonnade 
as a flat-roofed porch or loggia, behind which the building proper 
rises up a little higher, in a clerestory fashion and without proper 
pediments at front and back. It should not be judged as a 
separate piece of architecture : it must rather be considered the 
centre of an architectural landscape which has no equal in Europe. 
Visible from afar, in the traditional Leningrad grey and white, 
the building stands like a ship’s prow on an island which divides 
the flow of the Neva. It is framed by two rostral columns each of 
which serves as a lighthouse to guide shipping. The Doric 
colonnade has the same impressive effect as the Gothic apse of 
Notre-Dame de Paris: it is one of the essential constituents of 
the beauty of the capital. 

The same Grecian imitation dominates Thomon’s design for 
the Mausoleum in the Pavlovsk Park, which was consecrated to 
Paul I by his widow, the Empress Marie Fedorovna. A small 
prostyle temple with four Doric columns crowned by a pediment : 
that is Thomon’s idea of a sepulchral monument. He intended 
it as a kind of sacellum in the manner of the Ancients, and its 
studied austerity does not lack grandeur. (Contd. on page 304) 
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TWO POTTERY SPECIMENS FROM THE 


MUSEUM LEVERIANUM 


near Manchester (1729-1788), was an om- 

nivorous collector, his shells, fossils, stuffed 
birds and other specimens of natural history and 
of what we should now call ethnography being 
particularly noteworthy. The last-named class 
included the curiosities collected by Captain 
Cook in his South Sea voyages. In 1774 he 
removed his collection to London and exhibited 
it at Leicester House in Leicester Fields daily 
from ro till 4, ‘‘ admittance 5s. 3d. per person.” 
It was known as the Museum Leverianum, or 
the Holophusikon, the latter word being coined 
by its owner to signify the all-embracing char- 
acter of the collection. 

Fanny Burney writes in her Diary on Decem- 
ber 31, 1782: ‘*I went this morning with my 
dear father to Sir John Ashton Lever’s, where 
we could not but be entertained. Sir Ashton 
came and talked to us a good while. He may be 
an admirable naturalist, but I think if in other 
matters you leave the ist out, you will not much 
wrong him. He looks full sixty years old, yet 
he had dressed not only two young men, but 
himself, in a green jacket, a round hat, with green 
feathers, a bundle of arrows under one arm, and 
a bow in the other, and thus, accoutred as a 
forester, he pranced about; while the younger 
fools, who were in the same garb, kept running 
to and fro in the garden, carefully contriving to 


S: ASHTON LEVER, of Alkrington Hall 
w 





Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge 


te 


Fig. I. 


BY WILLIAM KING 





WATER-COLOUR DRAWING by Miss SaraH STONE (Mrs. 


Smith), about 1783 of the Lambeth Delft Dish illustrated below 
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In Captain A. W. F. Fuller's Collection 


shoot at some mark, just as any of the company 
appeared at any of the windows. After such a 
specimen of his actions, you will excuse me if I 
give you none of his conversation.”’ 

The cost of maintenance and upkeep proved 
too high for Lever, and in 1783 the collection 
was offered for a moderate sum to the British 
Museum, but the Trustees refused to buy it. In 
this connection Dr. Johnson expressed himself 
with his usual good sense (Boswell’s Life, Birk- 
beck Hill ed., IV, 334). ‘‘ He said, ‘He wished 
Lord Orford’s pictures, and Sir Ashton Lever’s 
Museum, might be purchased by the publick, 
because both the money, and the pictures, and the 
curiosities, would remain in the country; 
whereas, if they were sold into another kingdom, 
the nation would indeed get some money, but 
would lose the pictures and curiosities, which 
it would be desirable we should have, for im- 
provement in taste and natural history. The 
only question was, as the nation was much in 
want of money, whether it would not be better 
to take a large price from a foreign State ?’”’ 

Lord Orford’s collection of pictures at 
Houghton had already in 1779 been sold to the 
Empress Catharine of Russia for £40,555, but 
the Lever Museum was not destined to leave the 
country. In 1788 Sir Ashton obtained an Act 
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POTTERY SPECIMENS FROM 


of Parliament to dispose of it by a lottery of 
36,000 tickets at a guinea each, but only 8,000 
were actually sold. Thus for the modest sum 
of one guinea a Mr. James Parkinson secured 
this colossal prize, which he exhibited in a 
building known as the Rotunda, erected for the 
purpose on the south side of Blackfriars Bridge. 
But this exhibition was no more fortunate than 
its predecessor, and the collection was eventually 
disposed of by auction in 1806, the sale occu- 
pying sixty-five days and the lots numbering 
7,879. 

Capt. A. W. F. Fuller possesses two albums 
of water-colour drawings of objects in the Lever 
Museum which were made about 1783 by Miss 
Sarah Stone (Mrs. Smith), an artist mentioned 
in Thieme-Becker as an animal-painter who 
worked in London between 1783 and1791. The 
majority of the specimens portrayed are of ethno- 
graphical interest, but two are ceramic objects 
of importance and by a fortunate chance the 
present whereabouts of each is known. 

The dish, a drawing of which appears in 
Fig. I, is in the extensive collection bequeathed 
to the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, by 
Dr. J. W. L. Glaisher, F.R.S., who died in 1928. 
The original dish, which is shown in Fig. II, is 
No. 1,443 in Mr. Rackham’s exhaustive catalogue. It 
is of Lambeth delft, painted in blue with details in yellow, 
and is dated 1688. It embodies a satire on contemporary 
female fashions in head-dresses and tippets, the ‘‘ top 
knots ” and ‘‘ night rails’’ of the poem. In the 1806 
sale catalogue of the Leverian Museum it appears as 
follows: ‘‘Eleventh day. 1204. Dish, made anno 
1688, with satirical devices on the dress of that period,” 
and according to a MS. note in the British Museum copy 
of that catalogue, which alas ! was one of the casualties 
of the war, it was sold for the reasonable sum of eighteen 





Fig. IV. URBINO WINE COOLER. 
Wallace Collection 


Fig. III. 


Height, 16 in. 


THE MUSEUM LEVERIANUM 





WATER-COLOUR DRAWING in the Collection of Captain 
A. W. F. Fuller of the Urbino Wine Cooler (Fig. IV) 


shillings. In 1914 it was in the collection of Mr. F. 
Bennett-Goldney, M.P., who lent it in that year to the 
exhibition of early English earthenware at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club (catalogue D. 48). Bennett-Goldney 
died in 1918 and the dish was lot 145 at the sale of his 
collection at Puttick and Simpson’s on March 4, 1920. 
The maiolica wine-cooler, drawings of which appear 
in Figs. III and V, is in the Wallace Collection at Hertford 
House ; it is No. III, 30, in the 1920 catalogue, and is 
here illustrated in Figs. IV and VI. It is painted in the 
characteristic Urbino palette of the second half of the 
XVIth century, and is marked 
F F F VRBINI 1574. Mr. Rack- 
ham in his Victoria and Albert 
Museum Guide to Italian Maiolica 
(p. 65) says: ‘* The mark F. F. F. 
on a large wine-cooler in the 
Wallace Collection, with a sea-fight, 
has been conjecturally associated 
with the name of Flaminio Fon- 
tana, younger son of Camillo.” It 
is described as follows in the 1806 
catalogue: ‘‘ Last Day. 109. A 
magnificent Laver, of the curious 
old Raphael’s ware ;... This capi- 
tal and masterly performance be- 
speaks it the work of first-rate 
genius, and renders it the deserved 
object of general admiration. It 
was originally in the Medicean 
Collection, and, at the time of the 
Duke of Tuscany’s taking posses- 
sion of that valuable repository, 
was, by mistake, put out, with other 
articles, for sale, and purchased by 
the late Admiral Broderick, for a 
considerable sum, on whose demise 
it came into the possession of the 
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Fig. VI. URBINO WINE COOLER. Width, 28 in. 
BOOKS RECEIVED 
FAR EAST. By Ceci, Beaton. (Batsford.) 15s. 


A MINIATURE HISTORY OF EUROPEAN ART. By 
R. H. Wrenski. Revised Edition. (Oxford University 
Press.) 6s. 

ART AND SOCIETY. By Herspert Reap. (Faber.) 15s. 

CATALOGUE OF ENGRAVED PORTRAITS BY JEAN 
MORIN (c. 1590-1650). By Murray HorNIBROOK and 
CHARLES PeTITJEAN. (Cambridge University Press.) 25s. net. 





Fig. V. WATER-COLOUR DRAWING in the 
Collection of Captain A. W. F. Fuller, of the 
Urbino Wine Cooler in Fig. VI 


late Sir Ashton Lever.” The ‘Admiral 
Broderick” in question was presumably 
Vice-Admiral Thomas Brodrick, who died 
in 1769, and of whom some account 
can be found in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. The price paid for the wine- 
cooler at the 1806 sale was a hundred and 
ten guineas. But it was destined later to 
achieve what must surely be a record price 
in the history of maiolica collecting, for the 
archives of Hertford House disclose that 
Sir Richard Wallace bought it from Dur- 
lachers on August 27, 1875, for the truly 
fantastic sum of £4,500. 

Since writing the above I have dis- 
covered that the Lambeth dish was 
bought at Puttick’s by Messrs. Stoner & 
Evans for 310 guineas. Further, my 
colleague, Mr. A. E. Popham, informs 
me that the central design inside the 
wine-cooler is taken from a drawing 
(No. 5471) in the Royal Collection 
at Windsor Castle. It bears an old 
attribution to Polidoro, but is, in 
Mr. Popham’s opinion, after a de- 
sign by Perino del Vaga. 


0 
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The exhibition of pictures of 
Portuguese folk-lore by the Countess 
Gill of Burnay, now at the Brook 
Street Gallery, should attract con- 
siderable attention. Of highly col- 
oured crayon, they are full of light 
movement and esprit, and reflect the 
simplicity of the people in their 
everyday life, with the wonderful 
sunshine of the country. The ex- 
hibition is held under the patronage 
of H. E. the Duke of Palmella, 
Ambassador to the Court of St. 


, James's. 
Wallace Collection 


DUTCH PAINTING. By J. B. MANSEN. 

FLEMISH PAINTING. By Emite Cammaerts. (Avalon 
Press and Central Institute of Art and Design.) Each 
volume, 8s. 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT. (Faber.) 
35s. 

THE LAUREL AND THE THORN—STUDY OF J. F. 
WATTS. By RonaLtp CHAPMAN. (Faber.) 18s. 

OUTLINE OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. By A. H. 
GARDNER. (Batsford.) 12s. 6d. 
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HERBERT FURST: AN APPRECIATION 


HERBERT FURST-—AaN apprRECIATION 


EADERS of Apotto will have noted with deep regret in 
R our last issue the announcement of the death of Herbert 
Furst. The facts of his life and of his service to the world 
of art have already appeared in Press obituary notices and appre- 
ciations: his birth at Bad Schandau, where his parents were on 
holiday from their home in Surrey; his education partly in 
England, partly in Germany ; his nineteen years’ management of 
the London branch of the house of Haufstangl, the specialists in 
original prints and reproductions; his own venture with the 
charming Little Art Rooms on the Adelphi where many an hitherto- 
unknown artist found the first step of the ladder under Furst’s 
discriminating eye; the creation and editorship of periodicals 
devoted to creative art ; his remarkable and varied authorship. 

This last activity alone would have made of Herbert Furst a 
considerable figure. Before the 1914-1918 war he had already 
written authoritative books on ‘*‘ Durer”’ and on ‘* Chardin,” 
two volumes of verse, and a volume, “* Individuality and Art,’’ 
in that vein of thoughtful yet popular esthetic theory which he 
was destined to make peculiarly his own. These were followed 
by his first ‘‘ Brangwyn ”’ book, and one on ‘‘ Charles Shannon, 
R.A.” The second book on Brangwyn, ‘“‘ The Decorative Art 
of Frank Brangwyn,” followed in 1925; ‘* Anecdotes of Painters 
and Painting ’’ and “* Still Life Painting ’’ were published in the 
succeeding years, and so the story of his literary activity continued 
unbroken through the whole of his life, ending with the delightful 
‘* Essays in Russet ”’ and that typically fine monograph, ‘‘ Leonard 
Campbell Taylor, R.A.” 

Those of us who knew Herbert Furst intimately knew that the 
dynamic behind this authorship and the great mass of journalism 
which accompanied it was enthusiasm—enthusiasm for all creative 
literary and graphic art led to his founding and editing The Apple 
in 1920, as his enthusiasm for the art of woodcut caused him to 
become responsible for ‘‘ The Woodcut ” and a series of books 
on individual woodcut artists. His articles on various phases 
of art introduced him to the readers of almost every art periodical, 
and in the years 1935-1939 he was editor of APOLLO. His more 
recent work in its columns has made Herbert Furst our best known, 
and it is no exaggeration to say, best beloved, contributor. Never 
did writing more delightfully convey the personality of the writer. 
One typical letter which has been received by the editor expresses 
what many others have felt and indicated. 

“* He was so sane,”’ it says, ‘‘so human, so healthy minded in a 
world of confusion. Every new number of APOLLO was a fresh 
delight. His humour was so delicate and gay with an occasional 
touch of malice that was delicious. And his honesty in showing 
up humbug and charlatanism was in such contrast with the 
hypocrisy and weak-minded pretence that one finds in connection 
with modern art—or at least with a large section of it.” 

The writer lives in Ireland and had never met Herbert Furst, 
though he had more than once asked him to go over on a visit 
when the war ended, and it is amazing how personal his under- 
standing is when one realizes that he knew the man only through 
his writings. Those writings were characterized by a lively 
interest and vigorous expression which reflected his innate sin- 
cerity and courage. His opinions were never dull; and thus it 
was inevitable that they could not earn for themselves universal 
acceptance. He had the gift of stimulating original thought 
which, as he himself felt convinced, was the best service a writer 
on art could render to his public. By the death of Herbert Furst 
the world of art has been robbed of an attractive and forceful 
literary personality. In his judgments he was something of the 
prophet who could curse as well as bless. His intellectual stature 
continued to increase up to the end of his life. Courage and 
sensibility, flavoured at times with a touch of Puckish impishness, 
may be said to characterize the varied writings of Herbert Furst. 

It is not easy to assess Furst’s influence on contemporary 
thought. His regular contributions to APOLLO have more than 
Passing interest. In these days of widespread shallow and silly 
thinking, when art has been subject to the same prevalent mental 
confusion, Furst remained one of the few who preserved a clear 
and balanced outlook, based upon such classic, intellectual, and 
literary masters as Walter Pater and John Addington Symonds. 
His writings were the graceful expression of a wholesome, and 
at times humorous, outlook ; and he could debunk with admir- 
able subtlety and verbal skill. For example, his contribution on 
“The Value of Forgeries’’ contained the searching bon mot 
“‘genuineness is not an esthetic reason,”’ which cuts at the very roots 
of current artistic values and judgments. Would that there were 
more contemporary writers of Furst’s calibre and conscientiousness ! 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, APOLLO. 


OLD WINE GLASSES 
Dear Sir, 

I am very interested in Mr. Fergus Graham’s articles on 
glass, and particularly in the question he raises as to the date of 
origin of plain stemmed glasses which he places with some 
diffidence between 1715 and 1725. He mentions that thin- 
stemmed drawn trumpets were made in the Netherlands before 
1700, but I suggest that there is no reason to doubt that the rare 
lead glass specimens such as that illustrated in Thorpe’s History 
(Plate XLV) are English and before 1700. Then there is the 
short drawn cordial inscribed ‘* Success to William and Mary,’’ 
illustrated on Plate XLIV of Bles’s ‘‘ Rare English Glasses,’’ 
which must be dated between their accession in 1689 and Mary’s 
death in 1694. There is another lead glass illustrated in Thorpe 
(Plate XXXIII) which shows the technique of the drawn trumpet 
bowl combined with a hollow quatrefoil knop characteristic of the 
last quarter of the XVIIth century. Though this is not itself 
an example of a plain stem, it proves the very early use of the 
trumpet bowl drawn into a thin stem which in this case is cut 
short and imposed on a triple ring and quatrefoil knop. These 
examples seem to prove that drawn trumpet glasses date back to 
the XVIIth century though they do not become common until 
after 1715. But there are also the drawn funnel glasses with 
plain stems sometimes classed as flutes, of which there are some 
early dated examples. One is illustrated in Thorpe’s History 
(Plate XLVII) inscribed ‘‘ Charels and Mary Scriven 1709,’’ and 
an earlier example dated 1696 is mentioned in the text. These 
glasses were made throughout the XVIIIth century and are still 
made as sherry glasses to-day, but collectors should be on the 
look-out for early examples. Both the drawn trumpet and 
drawn funnel type have great charm and dignity. They are 
typically English and there are no glasses which have such sim- 
plicity and purity of line as some of the better examples. They 
are a very numerous class and are therefore low-priced in com- 
parison with the rarer types. They are far better value for 
money from a purely esthetic standpoint than most of the rare 
types, and some of the finer examples are among the most beau- 
tiful glasses we ever made. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. T. SANCTUARY. 

West Milton, 

Nr. Bridport. 


Sir, 

In regard to Mr. Sanctuary’s interesting observations on the 
dating of plain drawn glasses, may I offer the following com- 
ments ? 

1. With all deference to my good friend Mr. Thorpe, I make so 
bold as to permute Mr. Sanctuary’s phrase by asking: Is there 
any reason to doubt that the glass is after 1715? This is not 
obstinacy, but a suggestion that the onus of proof is on the 
adducer of an early date, since our present knowledge, flimsy as 
it is (and quite possibly incorrect) seems to locate these glasses 
around the later period. 

2. The small cordial. Surely, anybody inscribing a glass to 
the reigning monarch would not fail to give their title or titles. 
Is it not more probable that this pleasant sentiment was directed 
towards just William and Mary, let us say, Smith? And if any 
glass of this type were pre-1700, one would scarcely expect it to 
be that particular example. 

3. “Charles and Mary Scriven, 1709.’"" We are perhaps 
getting warmer here, though it is far from impossible that the 
event, whatever it was, was commemorated in retrospect. 

4. I feel that the analogy of the quatrefoil glass, though in- 
genious, is no more convincing than that of the earliest balusters, 
which all show in some degree the drawn trumpet, and of which 
many are two-piece glasses. 

But let us keep open minds. As I said in my article, I, for 
one, believe that plain glasses we1e made in the First or Second 
Baluster period, and if it ever came to be shown with any certainty 
that some of these were of the plain drawn type, I would welcome 
the fact. 

Mr. Sanctuary’s remarks as to the esthetic qualities of the 
type are very true, and reflect the outlook of a genuine lover of 
early glass. 


Fercus GRAHAM. 





THE FORTESCUE PANELLED ROOM 


BY LT.-COL. SIDNEY G. GOLDSCHMIDT 


see an experiment not carried to its logical conclusion. 

The American millionaire buys an ancient Scottish 
Castle, has it marked stone by stone for re-assembly, and 
then has it shipped to America to be erected in his park. 
He then decides to go in for further souvenirs of his 
travels in Europe, launches gondolas to ply on the castle 
moat, and, having been much impressed by the kilted 
Highlanders who had played the pipes while he dined, 
he gets as near to this as he can and puts a Nigger jazz band 
into kilts to jazz reels for him while at his meals. He has, 
however, reckoned without the Ghost which never ceases 
to haunt the Castle, and we have glimpses of the shade of 
this ancestor all through the film, even in the hold of the 
ship where the stones are stowed. Actually the jazz band 
proves too much for the Ghost, but for the life of me I 
cannot remember how it is finally laid. The illustrations 
accompanying this article show a similar idea, and Mrs. 
Charles H. Quinn left an order with Mr. A. C. Pembery, 
of Whitchurch, Hants, to find her a panelled room to 
present to the Henry E. Huntingdon Library and Art 
Gallery, San Marino, California. Mr. Pembery was 
lucky, and within a year he found the essential parts of 
this panelled room: the carvings and mouldings of a 
room from Castle Hill near Barnstaple, the residence of 
Earl Fortescue. 

The house had been entirely gutted by fire a few years 
before, but fortunately when one of the rooms was re- 
decorated in the Regency taste in about 1835, the panelling 
of the room was taken down and stored in the stables and 
so was unmolested by the fire. At the time the panelling 


I: that amusing film, ‘‘ The Ghost Goes West,” we 





Fig. I THE FORTESCUE PANELLED ROOM. View 
showing doorways with two different styles of carved moulds 














Fig. II. A FRENCH WINDOW. This section is repeated on each side of the mantelpiece (see Fig. III) 
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THE FORTESQUE PANELLED ROOM 


was removed, all the plain parts of 
panel and the dado boards were 
scrapped to economize storage space, 
but all the framing with the carved 
mouldings, the swags, skirtings, 
chair rails, etc., were saved. After 
the fire all these were bought by a 
Barnstaple dealer and offered to 
Mr. Pembery, who took a chance 
and bought the lot, but only when 
he came to sort it out did he dis- 
cover what a find it was. 

It is undoubtedly a very beau- 
tiful Georgian room, almost rivalling 
the rooms in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, being similar in 
style to No. 1134 (circa 1687) 
removed from No. 3, Clifford’s 
Inn, London, and illustrated in so 
many books. Actually it has an 
official descriptive pamphlet to itself 
(price 1s. 6d.). It must be noted 
that the latter is in oak, while the 
Barnstaple room illustrated here- 
with is in pine and intended to be 
painted according to the custom of 
the day. Although the design of 
the room has similar features to the 


one in Ditchley, and a similar design is shown in William 
Kent’s book (Benjamin White, Horace’s Head, Fleet 
Street, 1770), it must be remembered that William Kent 
was, above all things, an architect, whose rooms and fur- 











Fig. III. THE MANTELPIECE AND OVERMANTEL in a slightly different 
style from the rest of the room, possibly from another design and room 





Fig. IV. DETAILS OF SWAGS, mask, carved moulds and corners 
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niture almost invariably took on the characteristics of 
architecture, the carvings looking like sculpture in stone, 
and are more often in mahogany than any other wood. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Pembery completed this room with great 


skill and taste (although one could have 
wished that the American architect had 
designed the ceiling more in keeping with 
the walls, the moulds and beams as they are, 
being too heavy and more in the style of 
Inigo Jones). A plain ceiling would have 
shown off the delicate panelling and carving 
of the walls to greater advantage. Another 
room in similar style in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum is No. 1524; this, I think, 
is correctly dated 1730, and also has been 
illustrated and described many times. 

I do not wish to hint that the architect 
is guilty of the solecisms of the hero of 
‘* The Ghost Goes West ”’ story, but I think 
he would have been wise to have left the 
ceiling plain, and, above all things, not to 
have used those new-art inverted sconces 
for his lighting. In fact, these are the only 
faults I can suggest—the heavy ceiling 
moulds, almost Queen Anne in design, and 
the XXth century sconces. 

These rooms, panelled in pine, were 
always originally painted, and the colour 
preferred was a shade of green somewhat 
elusive; I have, however, been able to 
describe it as matching the leaf of the lily 
of the valley. This can be toned down with 
Chinese white for a large surface. The 
smaller the room the brighter the colour 
can be. There was a fashion some years 
ago of stripping and then leaving the deal 
walls bare and oiling the surface with boiled 
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linseed oil, but the grain of the wood was too undecorative, 
and unsightly knots could not be avoided. The fashion 
soon died and the painted surface, which I maintain was 
the original intention, soon came into its own again. It 
is a strange thing that the XVIIth and XVIIIth century 
decorators either left their interior walls bare if the panel- 


THOMAS DE THOMON (1754-1813) 


(Continued from page 297) 


Other works by the artist include the fountains on the Tsaskoje 
Selo (now Puskin) road, the house of the Countess of Laval on the 
Neva (next to the Palace of the Senate), the Column com- 
memorating the Battle of Poltava, and above all the Odessa 
Theatre which, after a fire and a Viennese pseudo-renaissance 
re-building, was, in 1924, re-restored by the architect Fomin® to 
something like its original form. They all add to the fame of 
this outstanding disciple of Ledoux. 

GEORGES LOUKOMSKI. 


' Jean Baptiste Alexandre L« Dlond, died 1719 


? Jean Baptiste Michel Vallin de la Mothe. Born at Angouléme in 1729, died 
ID 1500. 

* A member of the Petersburg Academy, Mme. Vigée-Lebrun also worked in 
Russia over a long period 

* After his death another edition of his works was published under the title : 
‘Description accompagnee de plans, coupes, élévations de plusieurs édifices remarqu- 
ibles, construits depuis le commencement de ce siécle at St. Petersbourg,” Paris, 
1819. The British Museum copy of this was destroyed by enemy action, and it 
has not been possible to find another one in England. This is the reason why no 
illustrations of the engravings can here be shown. 

*’ T. A. Fomin has reproduced this design together with Quarenghi’s in the illus- 
trated catalogue of the Historical Exhibition of Architecture, held in St. Petersburg 
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Fig. V. (Above). THE DOUBLE DOORS 


Fig. VI (Left). DETAILS OF THE MANTELPIECE, 
showing many styles of carving. In the centre is what 
appears to be a bronze plaque 


ling were oak, or, if painted deal were used, the colour 
chosen was that shade of green described above. As a 
matter of fact, I have seen several rooms stripped of 
many coats of paint (no less than nine in one instance), 
and, after no matter how many changes, I have invariably 
come across green as the original colour. 


COLLECTORS’ QUESTS 


Private Collectors may come across the specimen they are 
seeking with the help of a small advertisement in the 
Collectors’ Quests column. The price is 30/- for three inser- 
tions in successive issues of about four or five lines. Single 
insertions are 12/6 each, but three or more are advised 
Particulars of the specimen required should be sent to the 
Advertising Manager, 34 Glebe Road, Barnes, London, S.W.13 
Telephone: Prospect 2044. 


~~ ~~ 
— s Ss 


ARMORIAL BEARINGS 


Readers who may wish to identify British armorial bearings 
on portraits, plate or china, should send a full description 
and a photograph or drawing, or, in the case of silver, a 
careful rubbing. IN NO CASE MUST THE ORIGINAL 
ARTICLE BE SENT. No charge is made for replies. 
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PICTURE COLLECTING: uints 


BY HENRY C. HALL 


COLLECTOR 


AVING derived considerable pleas- 
H ure from the tascinating hobby of 

picture collecting for some years, 
and having met with a tair share of suc- 
cesses as well as learnt by experience to 
avoid some of the pitfalls, this article 
may appeal to those with similar tastes ; 
or at least to those who may already be 
collectors in a small way, or sufficiently 
interested in works of art to know how to 
judge a picture and may be wishing to 
start a modest collection. It is certain 
that anyone who has the love of good 
pictures at heart will soon find it can be 
made one of the most engrossing and 
fascinating hobbies of the collecting world. 
But when one speaks of picture collecting, 
it conjures up in the minds of many some- 
thing that is quite out of the reach of all 
but the few with the necessary big bank 
balance. Such an idea is entirely erro- 
neous, and I think I can prove beyond all 
doubt, by my own experiences alone, that 
quite a nrsi-class picture gallery for the 
home may be acquired at a reasonable cost ; 
and a cost which, as the collection grows, 
will be spread over a number of years. 
No really big prices need ever be paid for 
pictures if care is taken how, when, and 
where to buy them; and a collection 
that will contain in time genuine works by 
some of the leading artists of the past, not 
merely attributed to them. Having made 
this claim, and probably whetted the appe- 
tites of some prospective collectors, I will 
endeavour to show how this can be done, always providing 
infinite patience and time can be given. 

It is quite certain that the fashion of bare walls in the house 
that had a vogue for a number of years after the last war is almost 
completely out of date to-day, and the appreciation of pictures in 
the home is again general. In some rooms it may be one or two 
really fine pictures or etchings, while in others a greater number 
are permitted. The average house to-day is not so large from 
the point of view of wall space as that of years ago. So that a 
collection of, say, forty or fifty pictures may be sufficient to satisfy 
the needs of the principal reception rooms, entrance hall and 
landing, or in a very small modern house the number may have 
to be limited to a dozen or so. But go slowly to start with, and 
be satisfied with buying one picture at a time, and limit your 
purchases to perhaps one picture in six months or one a year. 
It will grow gradually, and as it grows the keener you will be to 
acquire more, until ultimately you may decide to purchase a 
larger house in which to put them ! 

Pictures of every kind are a source of everlasting pleasure 
if they are really good of their kind—that is the very first qualifica- 
tion. Quality must come first all the time; and whether you 
decide to collect oil paintings, water-colour drawings, or prints, 
never do otherwise than buy the best you can afford. But I am 
considering only oil paintings and water-colour drawings, com- 
prising works by some of the finest artists and others of less 
renown, of the last century, and will suggest how and where these 
can best be found. I have referred to the limited wall space of 
the average house to-day, so that the size of the pictures you are 
to collect must be on the small side. No pictures, say, larger 
than 18 in. x 24 in. need be sought after, while many may be round 
about 10 in. x 8 in. down to smaller ones of about 6 in. x 4 in. 

The types of pictures having been decided upon, the next thing 
is to know where they can be bought. They can be found in 
almost any shop where antiques are sold, and in any town, as well 
as from second-hand furniture dealers in almost any street. 
More especially a happy hunting-ground for the would-be 
collector of old paintings is the auction mart. Here finally come 
for disposal all the year round pictures of every description from 
mansions as well as cottages, and frequently they can be bought 


PICTURE BOUGHT AT A MIXED AUCTION ; 
nearly obliterating the picture. 
Davip Cox, 


FOR THE SMALL 





in bad condition and with mould 
Restoration revealed it to be a Water-colour Drawing by 
1808-1885. ‘Path Through the Forest” 


for a pound or two or even less. I am not suggesting for a 
moment that any painting is promptly bought at auction because 
it can be got at any price. The vast number of pictures that 
pass through auction marts need sorting out. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that in this country alone there are many thousands of 
old paintings in varying degrees of quality and condition ; and if 
half of these were destroyed and the frames used for firewood 
the lot of the collector would be made more easy. A visit must 
be made to the mart or the house where the sale is to take place, 
when the goods are set out on view, and any painting that at first 
glance shows signs of quality should be most carefully examined. 
A good magnifying glass may be passed over the painting, and a 
careful scrutiny made. Examine every detail, and look well and 
long for a signature. If it is there, satisfy yourself it was put 
there by the artist when painted. Turn the painting over and 
examine the back, it may be on a panel or canvas, and if the latter, 
look if-it has been re-lined. A painting that has been so treated 
is often none the worse, and may mean the picture has been highly 
valued at some time and had money spent on it. Look also for 
any markings on the back, such as code lettering that may show 
it has been through some well-known sale room at a previous 
time. Once having made up your mind that it passes your 
requirements, and pleases you sufficiently to want to own it, 
then go to the sale and bid up to your limit. At these sales 
dealers are much in evidence, and they know what is worth 
buying, but they do not always outbid the small collector, as I 
myself have proved many times; and if you know a dealer is 
bidding against you for a picture you badly want, you may be 
quite safe in going on till he is tired, for if it is good enough for 
him to buy and later put on a fair profit, the price is right for you 
asacollector. It must be remembered that all the paintings bought 
at these sales, and very often those bought from a dealer’s shop, 
will not be in a fit condition to take home and hang on your walls. 
Dusty they will sure to be, and most frequently the painting itself 
will be in a medium to poor condition. Ifoil paintings, they invari- 
ably require to be cleaned and varnished, while the glass may be 
cracked or the frame nearly black. Those are the kind you want 
to buy if you have satisfied yourself they are the work of a fine 
artist and otherwise in order. But they are not fit to add to any 
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collection as a rule in the state you buy them in. At least, 
a collection of such shabby specimens would never do you 
credit as a collector. You may attend many sales during a 
period of months and not see a single picture worth bidding 
for. But the time does come along when you get your 
“find,”’ and then go all out for it. Having secured your 
treasure, if in oils take it to a good restorer of pictures and 
instruct him to clean it and make it presentable, or if a 
water-colour drawing, a new mount and re-gilded frame 
will make it fit for any gallery. It will not be long before 
you find you have got a real gem by an artist with a great 
name, and you will have made a good investment at the same 
time. For if you bought it right and with the cost of res- 
toring added, it will still be worth treble what you paid for 
it now it is in perfect condition. Actually I have had pictures 
I have bought this way valued by an expert at fifty times the 
price I originally paid when restoration has been made. 
And now, having explained the methods to adopt and the 
possibilities of the quest of picture collecting, I will give 
actual accounts of my own activities that have met with 
success, and prove what has been done on these lines. 
I will take the period of the last six years, the six years of 
the war, a time when treasure hunting has been more difficult 
for many reasons than in normal times. I find I have managed 
to discover and add to my collection at least five absolutely 
genuine pictures by some of the finest artists of the English 
school during the past 150 years. I have before described 
in the pages of APOLLO how I bought at auction a very small 
water-colour drawing by R. P. Bonington—a self-portrait 
unsigned, but guaranteed after examination by experts to 
bz absolutely genuine. This little work was in a bad state, 
yet after some weeks of attention at the hands of a skilled 
restorer, it showed itself in its true colours as the masterpiece 
it is and always had been. Another water-colour bought at 
a mixed auction is the one here reproduced, “‘ The Path 
Through the Forest.” When purchased this was in bad 
condition, for spots of mould almost covered the white 
mount as well as the inside of the glass, so that little of the 
picture itself could be seen, and there was no trace of a 
signature. But I had decided it was one of the few pictures 
in the sale worth buying, and my bid securedit. After being 
restored, an outstanding work was revealed, for the drawing 
was undamaged, and on examination by London experts it was 
declared to be by David Cox the Younger (1808-1885). He 
was not such a great artist as his father, David Cox, but his works 
are very fine and of rare quality, and one example at least is in the 
South Kensington Museum. At another sale I secured a beau- 
tiful and delicately executed water-colour drawing of Mount 
Sinai—the site of the making of the Ten Commandments—and 
signed with a monogram “‘E. L.’’ This was in reasonably good 
condition, but was one of 14 odd pictures all put together and 
sold as one lot. I had examined each and found 13 of them to 
be of no real value, but I bought the lot complete at a 
bargain price to secure this particular one. Later the ex- 
perts declared it to be a fine example by the famous Edward 
Lear (1812-1888), from the collection of the late Lady Lyttelton. 
Turning to oil paintings bought in the same period, a small 
painting from a dealer’s shop in poor condition and without a 
name turned out to be a Henry Dawson (1811-1878) ; and the 
fifth and last find is the one reproduced on this page, “‘ The 
Skipper,”” by W. Collins, R.A. (1788-1847). This painting was 
also acquired at auction recently where some fine works were sold, 
but this was catalogued as ‘* Unknown,” and I and others present 
failed to find a signature or date, as apparently the auctioneer had 
likewise failed. It was under glass which was thick with dust, and 
though high prices ruled, this particular lot was knocked down 
to my modest bid. I knew at the time I had got a bargain, but 
was doubtful of the artist. Calling later while it was being cleaned 
and varnished, it was then the restorer informed me with consider- 
able satisfaction that he had discovered a signature in a most 
unlikely place, and that of a famous artist! And sure enough 
there was the genuine signature of W. Collins, R.A., on the edge 
of the wood seat just below the beer tankard shown in the painting. 
A really fine example of Collins’ work, and a treasured addition 
to my collection. A delightful subject for a picture as well as 
being a characterized portrait, with a certain dignity about the 
quaint figure that impresses, and probably painted about the year 
1820 when Collins was living at Hastings and painting his best 
pictures of fisher-folk around that coast. Works by this artist 
are to be seen at the National Gallery, Windsor Castle, and other 
famous galleries. 
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OIL PAINTING catalogued at auction as ‘‘ Unknown,” under 
dust-covered glass, completely obscuring signature. The picture 
proved, on cleaning, to be “‘ The Skipper,”” by W. Co. ins, R.A. 


Circa 1820 


And so I hope I have shown in this short article the possi- 
bilities and interest that await those with a reasonable knowledge 
of what constitutes a good picture, and who may decide to collect 
inasmall way. The opportunities of the quest for them is always 
there and always will be. 


S S 
COVER PLATE 


When in 1656 the tragedy of Rembrandt’s situation culminated 
in bankruptcy and the much-quoted inventory of his possessions 
was prepared by the Court officials, among the items listed 
casually as Easels, drawings by Raphael, etc., etc., is the “‘ Por- 
trait of Two Negroes,” by Rembrandt, vide Smith’s Catalogue 
Raisonne, Part VII. In the Large Painting Room, p. 53. 

This picture has been recently re-discovered by Messrs. Duits 
and is now reproduced on the Cover. 

It is painted on a XVIth century oak panel only ro in. by 11 in., 
and was almost certainly intended for a detail of an Adoration. 

The picture of similar composition in the Mauritshuis at The 
Hague, discovered some time ago and dated 1661, obviously 
could not have been the picture mentioned in the Inventory, 
which was made in 1656. 

Rembrandt was a philosopher as well as a master of painting, 
and, fortunately for us, used his brush as other philosophers have 
used their pens and in so doing has expressed his inmost thoughts. 

The more we study this little painting the more convinced we 
become of the magnificence of the Master’s intention. 

The Adoration of the Magi is here compelled upon our 
imagination simply by the expression portrayed on the faces of 
two black boys, without any of the splendour of ornament and 
decoration used by the Great Flemish and Italian Masters. Cer- 
tainly the negroes’ status is evident from the luxury of their 
costume, here only suggested. But that is all, and the spectator’s 
realization of the occasion is brought into being solely by the 
glory and the wonderment and the pure spirituality of expression 
thus set down by the miraculous hand of the greatest Master of 
the XVIIth century. 
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ANSWERS 


ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES 


Perfect (Ringmer). The name ‘‘ Lewes Bosher’’ on your 
blue and white Liverpool teapot is probably that of the person 
for whom the piece was made. I have a list of all the known 
names of those connected with the manufacture of pottery in 
Liverpool—potters, engravers, and artists—but Bosher is not 
amongst them. Instances are known when the potters have 
made pieces for their friends, inscribing the article accordingly ; 
as, for instance, the Fazackerley mugs, though on those the 
initials only are inscribed. 

Lockett (High Wycombe). Thank you for your letter 
describing your collection. of Liverpool wares and for your 
kind appreciation. Specially interesting are the pieces bearing 
the Wedgwood mark, though transfer-printed in Liverpool. I 
believe there used to be a plate in the Liverpool Museum bearing 
that mark as well as Sadler’s signature—a confirmation of the 
sending of Wedgwood’s wares in the white to be transfer-printed 
at Liverpool. If any of your jugs are decorated with American 
emblems, you may find them described and illustrated in Mr. 
Robert H. McCauley’s book, ‘‘ Liverpool Designs on Anglo- 
American Pottery.’ 

H. D. (Doncaster). The Pinxton factory started in 1796 and 
closed in 1818. It was established by John Coke, after his find 
of suitable clay on his own estate. He secured the services of 
Billingsley, until they disagreed about 1802. Some fine pieces 
were produced, and many of the views used as decoration equal 
those on Derby porcelain. 


G. A. (Teignmouth). Plymouth porcelain figures are rare, 
the factory only existing for little more than twelve years before 
transferring to Bristol. The colours are usually crude red and 
blue, with green and brown for foliage and base. The glaze has 
a waxy appearance and discoloration is frequent. The flowers 
of the bocage are flat. 


H. B. M. The coat of arms shown as reversed from the 
impression of the linen stamp is that of the great family of 
Howard. It is a good example of arms having received an 
augmentation from the Sovereign as a recognition of services 
rendered. Henry VIII granted several augmentations, both in 
commemoraticn of prowess in the field, or as marks of princely 
favour. First among the former class is the augmentation granted 
to Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, for his victory at Flodden 
Field. To his personal arms, which were: Gules, a bend 
between six crosses crosslet fitchy argent—he was to add an 
escutcheon, to be placed in chief upon the bend, of a portion of 
the Royal Arms of Scotland, viz. : Or, within the Royal Tressure 
a demi-lion rampant gules, pierced through the mouth with an 
arrow, argent. These augmentations sometimes take the form 
of additional quarterings, but more commonly consist of a chief, 
a canton, or, as in this case, an escutcheon, to be borne as an 
integral part of the hereditary coat. The colourings of this 
shield are as follow: The field of the shield is red, the bend and 
cross crosslets silver or white. The escutcheon is gold or yellow, 
on which is a red demi-lion with a silver or white arrow in its 
mouth. 

The crest is blazoned : On a chapeau gules, turned up ermine, 
a lion statant with tail extended or, gorged with a ducal coronet, 
argent. 

Swann (Windermere). 
explained as follows : 

No. 123. In the Derby price list of figures published by 
Haslem, No. 123 is described as ‘* Seasons from the French,’’ 
and they are given as in four sizes, No. 1 being the largest. 

The mark of jewelled crown, batons, dots and letter D. was 
first used in 1795, and ceased to be used in 1830. 

The triangle is the mark of Joseph Hill, who was one of 
Duesbury’s earliest apprentices, and who is coupled with Isaac 
Farnsworth (who came a year or two later) as a fine figure repairer. 
This triangle has no connection with the early Chelsea mark. 

Your figures are attributed to J. J. Spangler, 1790 to about 
1796, which gives a clue to the date. I regret I cannot suggest 
a value. If your figures are perfect, a complete set is rare, but 
biscuit figures are out of fashion at present, which seems a pity, 
for they are the finest examples of Derby. 

Howden (Liverpool). The title Beaker is generally used for 
a cylindrical vessel with a mouth which widens like a trumpet 
end. This shape is common in Chinese wares and often forms part 
of a set of chimney ornaments such as those made by Pennington 
of Liverpool. 


The marks on your biscuit figures are 


TO ENQUIRIES 


J. B. (Membury). Can you enlighten me on the make of a 
bowl we have had in the family for quite a while. The mark on 
the bottom is W & Cinascroll. The bowl is 12 in. in diameter ; 
4 in. deep ; it is scalloped ; the inside of the bowl is completely 
decorated in blue. On the inside is a panel with peacocks and 
view of a mansion and gardens ; above this are four panels, with 
oriental birds in blue on a white ground alternating with a blue 
ground ; on the outside is a similar band of decoration. 

You do not *' whether your bowl is of pottery or porcelain. 
The initials W. & C. do not appear in Chaffer’s Marks and 
Monograms ; but the scroll which you have drawn containing 
them resembles what is known as the Staffordshire Knot, so the 
bowl is probably the production of a Staffordshire factory, not so 
far recorded. 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 280) 


too much and too obvious notion and too little nature. Years of 
conscientious and consistent work have enabled him to put his 
notion over in fine style, and if jone happens to like the notion 
itself one will almost over-estimate his significance. 

There is an exhibition by a woman artist at the Leger Gallery 
which is even more frankly abstract and cubist, and where also 
the notion is everything and the nature nil. It is, I understand, 
Mary Wyckham’s first one-man show. Her work is colourful— 
often most pleasingly so—but depends for its success upon the 
resolution into purely intellectual forms of the facts before her. 
Sometimes—often, alas—the formalism is so personal and arbi- 
trary that we do not follow the artist, and her Kosmos remains a 
chaos ; but now and again, as with the ambitious “‘ Girl at 
Window,” there is a piece of real revelation. 

The companion exhibition at the Leger is also by a woman, 
Dodie Masterman, a show of the lighter side of contemporary 
life in drawings of swift, vital line, full of movement and flicked in 
with colour as daring as the line. Miss Masterman has been 
illustrating Jane Austen, and is herself a kind of Jane Austen in 
paint, concerned with tea-drinking, the theatre, the way of a maid 
with a man, and satire of her kind. Jane’s tempo is accelerated 
to 1945 standards, but her astringent laughter lurks in these 
sketches which never lose their spontaniety nor become posed or 
self-conscious. This is also a first show; we hope the first of 
many, for it is frankly enjoyable. 

After so much modernism, experiment and contemporary 
search for new methods of shaping the chaos of nature into the 
Kosmos of art it is rather soothing to cross Bond Street to the 
Fine Art Society, where an Exhibition is being held under the 
imposing title: ‘* Masterpieces by British Landscape Painters of 
the XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries.” Imposing, but not on 
this occasion an imposition. These thirty pieces by the Old 
Masters of British painting, Gainsborough, Wilson, Crome, 
Peter de Wint, Cotman, Turner, Constable, Bonington, are 
exquisite. They are no sketches and throw-outs, unworthy 
dependants upon great names. The “‘ Helmingham Dell” of 
Constable is magnificent, a dark landscape for him, but with a 
characteristic play of light in peeps of sky and water. The Intro- 
duction to the Catalogue claims, and rightly claims, the place of 
these English painters as a link between the Dutch painters who 
preceded them and the French who followed. It is not as art 
history, however, that we are interested in these pictures, but for 
their own lovely and delightful sake, because if we desire Beauty 
they, as the Quakers would say, ‘* speak to our condition.”’ Peter 
de Wint’s ‘‘ Cornfield, Lincs.”” has such spaciousness, air and 
movement of sky above the tranquil water and the rich land that 
the emotions are stirred by its pure poetry. So, again, with the splen- 
did rhythmic composition of Constable’s ‘‘Devil’s Dyke, Brighton.”’ 
As one looks at such a picture or at a tiny Cotman, ‘* Romantic 
Landscape,’’ one realizes that these masters had indeed reduced 
the chaos to order in their own minds and had had the technical 
ability to express that order in terms of paint. They achieve a 
synthesis against which the modern analysis into separate elements 
for the sake of some emphasis of form, of light, of colour, of 
movement, of this, that or the other aspect of art, seems almost 
amateur. Faced by this classic art—classic in the great sense 
that it belongs to the first class which must set the standard—we 
realize anew the vision of Herbert Furst’s dictum, and feel that 
“* perhaps, indeed, that is the only meaning of life: the achieve- 
ment of Beauty, lasting a moment, a century, a thousand years "’; 
and that art at its best signifies precisely that. 
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SALE ROOM PRICES 


PH MHERE appears to be no lessening in the demand for 
| antiques of every kind, and the prices given on this page 
for silver, furniture, pictures and porcelain during October 
and early in November are remarkable. Collectors should go 
through their collections and see what they can spare, remember- 
ing that the demand from America and other countries is very 
great, and every piece sent abroad helps our finances in bringing 
money into the country. Great Britain, for its population, has a 
greater variety and number of lovely works of art than any other 
country, and we can well spare some of them. 

October 12. Pictures, Curist1e’s (Continued from November) : 
Sportsman with Pointer, Ben Marshall, 1799, £2,520; Mr. Plott, 
J. Zoffany, £220; Interior, D. Teniers, £420; A lady, Harlow, 
£150; Flowers, Verbruggen, 
£160; Shipping in a Calm, 
Van de Velde, £120; Comte le 
Bruyere, Largilliere, £100. 

October 17, 18, 22 (Cadogan 
Place), 24 and 29 to 31 (Stone 
Hall, Oxted), Furniture and 
Porcelain, ROBINSON AND Fos- 
TER: twelve Chippendale car- 
ved mahogany chairs, £462; 
mahogany D-end dining table, 
£110; set of four walnut 
chairs, £136; double scroll- 
end settee, £100; oak coffer, 
£71; Georgian mahogany 
wardrobe, £103 ; XVIIIth cen- 
tury break-front mahogany 
secretaire bookcase, with satin- 
wood centre inlay, £525; 
Georgian four-division dining 
table, £157; XVIIIth century 
plain three-handled gold cup, 
£142; eleven crimson damask 
curtains, {£84; mahogany 
bookcase, £48; mahogany 
wardrobe, £48; mahogany 
satinwood bureau, £46; ma- 
hogany 2-division D-end dining 
table, £65 ; eight chairs, Chip- 
pendale design, two arms, 
£152; Georgian mahogany 
bookcase and the companion 
one, £143; rosewood side- 
board, £167; Louis XV king- 
wood commode, £101 ; french 
carved walnut and gilt ormolu 
drawing-room suite, £115; 
Georgian bookcase, mahogany, 
£200; break-front Chippen- 
dale design cabinet, £157; 
Louis XV _ kingwood writing 
table, £105. 

October 17. Silver, Curistie’s: German silver gilt nef, as 
a figure of a lady formed as a three-masted ship, £100; pair of 
salvers, 1773, £92; four table candlesticks, 1752, £105 ; Chinese 
small gold vase and cover and gold-mounted suede purse, £250 ; 
plain circular salver, 1789, £95 ; Quzen Anne tazza, by Richard 
Hutchinson, 1710, £70; salver, 1754, £62; four plain chamber 
candlesticks, 1748, £38; pair table candlesticks, Sheffield, 1793, 
£48 ; twenty-three three-pronged forks, 1736, £150; twelve rat- 
tailed dessert spoons, Queen Anne, 1709, £240; Elizabethan 
spoon, maker’s mark bird’s claw, 1559, £125. 

October 18. Decorative Furniture, CHRISTIE’s: mahogany 
kidney-shaped writing table, £100 ; English clock, George Lomax, 
Brecon, £59; Chippendale armchair, £48; another nearly 
similar, £65 ; four Chippendale design armchairs, £84; mahog- 
any breakfast table, £90; Sheraton satinwood wardrobe, £99 ; 
six Charles walnut chairs, £204; suite old English furniture, 
settee, eight armchairs and window seat, £299; Sheraton side- 
board, £73; four Charles II walnut chairs, £131; Sheraton 
chest of five drawers, £147; Queen Anne winged armchair, 
£173; XVIIth century walnut armchair, £82; another with 
scroll arms, £75; and two others very similar, £65 and £61 ; 
eight chairs, Chippendale design, £173; Italian walnut table, 
£68; commode Louis XVI design, £184; French clock, 5 ft. 


Needlework. 


MAHOGANY ARMCHAIR covered in 
Purchased by G. Jetley at Sotheby’s for £500 
November 9 


4in., £105; pair marquetry pedestals, £61 ; Italian altar frontal, 
framed, £131; three pairs of curtains of cream brocade, £368 ; 
pair Sheraton satinwood commodes, £357 ; English walnut knee- 
hole side table, £173 ; Regency mahogany cabinet, £90 ; Queen 
Anne walnut cabinet, £94; six Chippendale chairs, £199; 
mahogany winged wardrobe, £89. 

October 19. Pictures and Drawings, CHRIsTIE’s : Drawings : 
Returning from Market, Birkett Foster, £514; and a Farm Wag- 
on by the same, £147; A Hilly Landscape, D. Cox, £89; A 
View off Folkstone, Copley Fielding, £58; The Sea, The Sea, 
Men of War in a Thunderstorm, J. M. W. Turner, £399; A 
Suffolk Common, E. M. Wimperis, £173. Pictures after Turner: 
The Return from the Festival, R. Hillingford, £52 ; Rendezvous au 
Bois de Boulogne, Jan van Beers, £37; Sunshine and Showers, 
George Cole, £69 ; Hampstead Heath, Sir W. W. Russell, £94. 

October 25. Furniture and Porcelain, CHRISTIE’s: pair 

Chinese oviform famille verte 
jars, £78; pair Bow groups, 
Sportsmen and Ladies, £184; 
Dresden figure of time, £44; 
pair ormolu candelabra Louis 
XV design, £45; and pair 
wall lights, the same, £48; 
Louis XVI clock, Lacan of 
Paris, £71; bracket clock, 
Grignon, London, £36; per- 
petual calendar, in mahogany 
frame, £42; Regency mahog- 
any dining table, £82 ; Sheraton 
secretaire, £79; mahogany 
tallboy, £55 ; Chippendale side 
table, £61; pair Chippendale 
mahogany commodes, £1,785 ; 
six Chippendale chairs, £136; 
two Chippendale chairs, £76; 
Queen Anne walnut chair, £94 ; 
mahogany bureau, £48; and 
a tallboy, £46; mahogany 
hanging cupboard, £52; Re- 
gency mahogany chest of draw- 
ers, £63 ; Louis XV marquetry 
cabinet, £147; Dutch mar- 
quetry cabinet, £54; pair 
Italian torcheres, £52 ; gaming 
table, £82; fourteen chairs, 
Chippendale design, £315; 
mahogany chair, Chippendale 
design, £103, and another, 
£115; mahogany armchair, 
£199 ; winged armchair, £189; 
small armchair, £94; two 
walnut armchairs, with spoon 
backs, £152 ; walnut knee hole 
table, Queen Anne design, 
£126; and card table of the 
same, £95; mahogany winged 
bookcase of Chippendale de- 
sign, £273; kingwood shaped 
design, £94; upright secretaire, 


superb antique 


kidney writing table, French 
French design, £84. 

October 26. Pictures and Drawings from the Collections of 
The Earl of Middleton, the late Earl of Londesbrough, the late 
E. G. Raphael, and others, CHrisTIe’s: Pictures: An allegorical 
subject with figures receiving a cardinal, £115; Portrait of a 
Lady, aged 31, dated 1573, on panel, £178; Portrait of a Young 
Man in black dress, by A. B. J., £504; Portrait of Gustavus 
Adolphus, Miervelt, £157; A Hound Attacking a Stag, signed 
G. Stubb, £441; The Judgment of Solomon, M. Wohlgemuth, 
£441; Portrait of Mrs. Gyll, née Lady Harriet Flemyng, from 
the Tankerville Chamberlayne Collection, J. Hoppner, £100; 
Shepherds Reposing, two Peasants and Two Dogs under a tree 
with sheep, G. Morland, £304; Louisa in white dress, G. Mor- 
land, £105; Portrait of Mrs. Blake, three-quarter length, Sir J. 
Reynolds, £241; Portrait of Lady Conyngham, M. Dahl, £73 ; 
Portrait of a gentleman, Jonson, £57 ; A Farmyard with the usual, 
J. F. Herring, sen., £189; Full Cry, signed J. N. Sartorius, £315 ; 
Portrait of Adonis, a favourite charger of George III, J. Ward, 
£483; A Riverscene with a Ferry Boat, signed and dated 1663, 
on panel, £1,995; Portrait of William Fullarton, of Skeldon, 
Ayrshire, three-quarter length, circa 1805, Sir Henry Raeburn, 
£2,205. (Continuation January, 1946) 
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